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THE  NEW  HOOKS. 


The  mysteuy  of  edv;in 

]>U  >OD.  Child's  IIistout  o^’  Lncland.  CKoUi.E 
PiLVBi.'M  vn's  Explanation,  New  I  ncommeucial 
Sample^.  Holiday  Komancb.  »nl  mucli  oihsT  new 
inUMr  iiiUjiorto  uiKH»iieeteti.  Kv  Challes  Dickens. 
LiU':W>' e.iittun.  \v  is.  iJnio.  $1.00. 


“PIICXENS  COMPLETE.  Two  New 

TliCfle  books  com;irlM  «»me  of  the  most  delli-'htfal  »nd 
cbai,oMrMic  of  l)ickens’»  short  slcetches,  bositle*  the 
S'.'.iierb  IhiKiuent  of  Kitwix  Dkood,  the  exceetlin^ly  at- 
l:  ;icUv.  ChjU’s  llistorv  of  En^'l  ind,  and  other  stones  and 
paiiera  which  the  woriil  “  wiU  hot  willingly  let  die.” 


rimE  AUTHORIZED  AMERICAN 

A  EDITIONS  OK  DICKENS. 


UkD’s  Hill  Placb,  lIicnAV  bt  RocnssiEB,  Kkst, 
.secoinl  .Vpril,  Isol. 

r.v  a  special  .arrangement  with  me  and  mv  English 
raillisUeis  (iiartne:.  with  me  in  tlie  copyright  of  luy 
hiiriisL  llessrs.  TTCknou  A-  Kiblds,  of  Doston,  have  be- 
ioin.‘  the  onlv  anihoiized  lepresenlaiives  in  .Vmerica  of 
the  whole  seizes  of  my  books. 

CI1.VULE3  DICKENS. 


A  RUSSIAN  JOURNEY.  By  Edna 

Dean  ruocroR.  1  vul.  limio.  $1..V). 

—  -  A/'iiSTKNTS:  “St.  Petersburg;”  ”St.  Isa.TC*8  and  the 
Crown  Jewels;”  “To  Moscow;”  “The  Shrines  of  Mos¬ 
cow;”  “Moscow  Itovond  the  Kreinlin;”  “Mt^ow 
IktUs;”  I1\*it8a  Mon^wtery;”  “  The  Fair  of  Nijn!;’ 
•*  Amu  at  Nijni;  ”  ”  Kazan;”  ” The  Wdga,  to  Samara; ” 
“A  Cyi^sv  tncampiUMUi;”  “The  Linph'U  of  Uie  East;” 
”  Ihe  Volga,  to  KamyscUin;”  “  Kalmucks  and  Mora- 
>  lans:  ”  “  l  uo  Cossack  Country ;  ”  “  Ucsiuffand  the  Lower 
ITia  Azof  anl  Luirine  Seas;”  “Yalta  and  the 
Cniuean  laruirs;”  “The  Crimean  Coast  and.\lupka;” 
“Laidar  iiate  and  Valley;”  “SevasUpol;”  “Ode^; 
“o\er  the  siepoe  to  Kicliineff;”  “Kicliiueff  to  Belzi;” 
“  The  Fionlier;  ”  ”  The  Czar.” 


\fISS  PROCTOR’S  RUSSIAN 

jLTi  JOCRNEY. 

The  jouniey  included  within  its  range  St.  Petei-sburg, 
Mtiscow,  Nbni,  Kazan,  Samara  and  its  Gypsies,  Sarepta, 
and  t'saiitsin,  the  country  of  the  Cossac  ks,  the  Azof  and  the 
Laxine  Se;ts,  Se\asutNd.  Odessa  aiiit  the  Steppes.  .Miss 
Procu»r  thus  bad  ample  opiMirtuniiy  fur  tlie  exercise  of 
her  wcll-jtnown  shrewtlness  of  ul>servalion,  and  her  story 
of  the  journey,  with  the  lecord  of  what  slie  saw  ami 
he:i:  d,  is  both  valuable  tVn  its  abundant  infonnaiion,  and 
entertaining  by  reason  irt'  its  fieshiiess,  vivacity,  and  skill 
In  w  ord-pamUng. 


Far  JEON’S  NO  VEL  —  “  GRIF  ” ; 

AN  ACSIUALI.VN  SrOUT. 

“  Mr.  Farjeiin  U  a  carefal  writer,  and  he  bis  tbooght- 
f.illv  kept  hie  puwer  oter  the  syinpaibies  of  bis  readers 
entirely  witliin  control,  lie  is  an  etiniest  dtscinle  of 
iMcaeiis,  i.nxiojsly  f  dlowing  the  greit  master’s  styk,  but 
notm  a  sen  lie  manner.”— ZohdoM  Public  Opinim, 


4  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

“JD3UCA  ilAKVEL.” 

“  fhe  author  takes  us  among  re.-il  people,  and  the  events 
detk-riiied  arise  from  the  natural  de.elopment  of  their 
chaiactei-s.”—  The  Oiaphie  iLutidom). 


|>EAL  FOLKS.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 

XL  WuiTNBT,  author  of  ”  Leslie  GobUhwaiie,”  “  We 
Gills,”  ^c.  1  voL.  hkuo.  lllusu-ated.  $l.ik). 

llic  annonneement  of  a  new  story  by  the  author  of 
*'  F  uih  (>:irtney’s  Giiiho«Kl,”  “  Leslie  Guldthwaite,”  and 
”  W  e  Gills,”  will  lie  gkid  tidings  to  a  host  i*f  readers. 
Mia.  Whiiney  lias  tlie  rare  ftirluue  to  win  for  her  stories 
the  mtetest  of  both  old  and  young,  au>l  few  American 
wiUe’B  have  so  Urge  a  constituency  of  i-eoders  as  she  has 
gained. 


IVrRS.  WHITNEY’S  NEW  STORY, 

i.»X  “  UE.VL  FOLKS,”  is  a  liook  to  he  eagerly  read 
and  cai'efuily  rememlie  cti.  It  is  worthy  of  the  great 
success  which  has  fdlowcti  ^Irs.  Wiiitnbt’s  other 
stories.  This  success  is  not  due  to  any  artifices,  but  to  the 
genuine  interest  of  her  talcs,  tlie  Ufelikenessof  her  char  ac¬ 
re  a.  til  fieih’ic.'^s  of  thought,  and  the  liealt by  Lender* 
ness  of  leeMng  which  iHirvadc  her  iHsiks  and  give  them  a 
moral  v:iiue  tar  surpassing  lUeir  great  merits  as  stories. 
“lt  *.;it  Folks  ”  p-iesesse.'i  all  the  attractive  and  excellent 

auaiiTirs  Mrs.  Whiimw’s  previous  tsMiks,  and  will 
oubikv^  conimeml  itself  to  the  hearty  good-w’iU  of  the 
manv  thousands  who  shall  reiul  it. 


1>EAL  FOLKS  bears  the  well-known 

XL  impress  of  Mrs.  W'bltney's  artistic  touch.  Pure  as 
liliog,  leiuiiered  hke  line  ste^,  spintuiiUy  minded,  the 
yo*mg  lieroines  of  Real  Folks  radiate  8unl»eam8  wherever 
tbev  pass.  Life  has  a  p:ir|M>se  in  tlieir  calendar,  ami  out 
of  the  unpretending  materials  of  every-day  life  the  gifted 
author  bos  woven  a  rommee  w’hicu  no  one  can  read 
with>>!it  aspiration  for  per.Honal  growth,  and  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  f*>r  improvement  in  th-at  wonderful  si^ntual  Ulh  which 
unde:  lies  the  material.  Charmingly  are  these  elements 
conuiined  in  the  character  of  Hiuel  Ripwinkley.  The 
shiry  cannot  help  doing  g«Mid,  fur  it  is  a  Kc.-ii  Book  as  well 
as  a  picture  of  Real  f  oiks.”^  i'/'orideace  Jo^tr^al, 


qillE  PREY  OF  THE  GODS.  By 

A  Klobencb  Maebtat,  anthur  of  ”  Love’s  Conflict/* 
“  Veronique,”  *’  Her  Lord  and  Muter,”  Ac.  1  voL  bvo. 
Paper,  li  cents;  cloth,  91.25. 

Th:*  forms  the  second  volume  In  Osgood’s  Libbabt  or 
Novels.  It  is  a  story  of  English  s<a-iety,  written  with 
the  kii'iwledge  and  spirit  for  which  Florence  Marryat  is 
(hstlnguisheil.  Engllu  critics  speak  of  it  In  ahuuet  un- 
quahded  teims. 


rilHE  PREY  OF  THE  GODS  is  a 

X  gtitring  story  of  English  life,  abounds  In  inci¬ 
dent,  shows  np  tM  evils  of  mairii^e  without  love,  and 
the  baptism  of  suffering  which  makes  expiation  for  sin. 
The  style  of  the  hook  is  marked  by  freshness,  vivacity, 
spirit, 'and  piquancy;  the  plot  is  exciting  and  well  de¬ 
velops!,  while  the  romance  is  brought  to  an  agreeable 
close  by  the  unanticipated  marriage  of  the  piiucipal 
actors  in  the  scene.”^  Providence  Journal. 


JOSHUA  MARVEL.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
jEoa,  author  of  “ Orif.”  1  voL  8vo.  Taper,  75  cents; 
cloth,  $1.25. 

fhi:!  story,  which  bu  been  commended  In  the  warmest 
terms  liy  the  British  press,  is  the  Urst  volume  of  Osgood’s 
Libbabt  or  Novels,  which  is  Inienilcd  to  embrace  the 
best  and  moU  desirable  new  Eiiglisb  and  American 
stories. 


TOSHUA  MARVEL.  The  Great  Eng- 

^  LIHH  KOVEL. 

**The  thread  of  interest  is  so  well  sustained  thronghoot 
that  every  line  can  be  read  wrltb  interest,  and  when  the 
end  is  reached  the  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  laid  aside  with 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  narrative  is  n<it  carriixl 
further  ....  The  tale  takes  a  Large  nmge.  Opening  with  a 
scene  in  a  Stepney  cottage,  which  would  have  clone  ciedit 
to  the  graphic  pen  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens,  the  in¬ 
terest  spreads  through  si^a  adventures  with  a  iimtinous 
crew,  and  to  adventures  among  savages  which  would  tlnd 
no  equal  in  the  pages  of  R<>binson  Crusoe's  lil8t«>ry  or  in 
tlie  memoirs  of  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson.**^ /frfo/doi? 
iEng.)  Courier, 


“WORTHY  OF  CHARLES  DICK- 

»»  EN8’S  BEST  STYLE.”  JOSHL  A  IIAUVEL. 

”  It  is  B  cbarmlng  story  of  lowly  life,  filled  with  quulnt 
plcturewiaeness  of  description,  abounding  in  exciting  in¬ 
cidents  among  its  humble  actors,  with  pknty  of  mystery 
snd  love-making  at  cross  purposes  to  keep  up  the  Interest, 
and  coming  out  all  right  at  the  end.  Moreover,  the 
morality  Is  of  the  right  kind.and  the  heart  is  touched  with 
the  devotion  of  the  friends,  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  lovers, 
and  the  acting  out  of  domestic  virtues  with  purity  of 
heart  and  purity  of  life.”— /’rowilsnce  Joui-nal, 
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MR.  DISRAELI’S  LAST  BID. 

IF  the  report  had  come  from  over  the 
water  that  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  had 
joined  a  trades-union,  and  that  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  had  been  seen  carrying  a  flag  in  a 
procession  expressive  of  sympathy  with  the 
Newcastle  strikers,  it  could  hardly  have  oc¬ 
casioned  more  surprise  than  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  coalition  between  the  British 
nobility  and  the  British  working-men  profess¬ 
edly  in  the  interest  of  the  latter.  England, 
it  is  tme,  has  been  the  land  of  curious  polit¬ 
ical  combinations,  ever  since  one  of  them 
extorted  Magna  Charta;  but  this  was  a 
junction  of  extremes,  a  meeting  of  old  and 
new,  a  fusion  of  elements  clearly  heteroge¬ 
neous,  for  which  the  public  was  totally  un¬ 
prepared.  The  versions  of  the  matter  have 
been  various,  but  they  nearly  all  concur  in 
essentials.  It  is  agreed  that  negotiations 
between  “  the  parties  of  the  two  parts,”  as 
tlie  legal  phrase  is,  began  early  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  year,  superintended  mainly  by  Mr.  Scott 
Bussell,  the  eminent  engineer.  A  represen¬ 
tative  lx)dy  was  formed  on  each  side,  that 
of  the  peers  being  called  “  The  Council  of 
Legislation,”  and  that  of  the  working¬ 
men,  “  Tlie  Council  of  Skilled  Workmen.” 
Among  the  members  of  the  former  were 
several  prominent  Tory  noblemen,  and  the 
movement  was  said  to  have  the  support  of 
Mr.  Disraeli.  Very  likely;  if  the  p<atemi- 
ty  of  the  whole  scheme  bad  to  be  determin¬ 
ed  by  a  judicial  decision,  based  on  the  usual 
rules  of  evidence, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
opinions  of  experts,  —  it  would  be  fixed  on 
Mr.  Disraeli  beyond  a  doubt.  The  hand 
of  Esau  was  not  more  apparent  than  is  the 
hand  in  this  matter  of  that  acute  and  able 
Jew  who  has  undertaken  the  “  education,” 
or  the  “  pressure,”  as  he  has  differently 
phrased  it  at  different  times,  of  the  conser¬ 
vative  squirarchy  of  England.  From  his 
first  utterances  in  literature  down  to  his  pei^ 
suasion  of  the  late  Lord  Derby  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  for  the  cause  of  electo¬ 
ral  reform,  in  order  to  outflank  the  Liberals 
and  call  into  existence  a  new  political  crear 
ture,  to  be  known  as  the  “conservative 
working-man,”  the  course  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  been  the  natural  forerunner  of  some 
such  sehenic  as  this. 

Tlie  immediate  stimulus  to  the  attempt¬ 
ed  coalition  was  probably  the  discontent 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  party 
which  has  for  some  time  been  apparent 
among  the  working  classes  of  England. 
They  think  that  their  claims  have  been 
overlooked,  if  not  positive. y  slighted,  on 
account  of  the  middle-class  influences  and 
prejudices  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
been  thought  to  be  environed.  His  brilliant 
and  not  over-scrupulous  rival,  therefore, 
doubtless  considered  it  an  opportune  mo¬ 
ment  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  Liberal 
sails,  by  hauling  the  Tory  party  closer  to 
the  democracy  of  England,  and  offering  a 
more  attractive  bid  for  their  political  sup 


port.  'Hiis  would  revolutionize  parties,  put 
^Ir.  Dl--.raeli  once  more  in  the  Premiership, 
give  the  laboring  classes  their  “natural 
le.aler.4,”  and  the  aristocracy  —  already 
ominously  tli.eafened-^  new  foundations  of 
popular  strength,  thus  shedding  uixm  Old 
England  a  sort  of  Indian-summer  reign  of 
contentment  and  conservative  glory.  The 
measures  proposed  for  this  purpose  were 
scY'cn  in  number,  and  were  m  substance : 
comfortable  homes  for  workmen  in  the  open 
country,  instead  of  vile  tenements  in  over¬ 
crowded  towns;  self-government  for  coun¬ 
ties,  towns  and  villages,  with  powers  to  act 
for  the  common  good ;  a  day’s  work  of  eight 
hours;  technical  as  well  as  elementary 
schools;  places  of  free  public  recreation; 
public  markets,  with  goods  at  wholesale 
prices ;  and  (whatever  that  may  mcan^  “  a 
great  extension  of  the  organization  ot  the 
public  service,  on  the  model  of  the  post- 
office,  for  the  common  good.”  There  is 
certainly  nothing  very  revolutionary  or 
dreadful  about  this  programme,  that  it  should 
have  occasioned  so  much  excitement  in 
England.  Some  of  the  provi.^ions  are  rather 
outside  of  the  province  of  legislation,  and 
others  are  vaguely  stated,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  them  to  which  the  working-men  of 
England  may  not  well  aspire,  and  there  are 
several  propositions  to  which  the  nobility 
ought  to  lend  their  support. 

It  appears,  however,  —  at  least  according 
to  the  preponderance  of  accounts,  — that  the 
scheme  has  fallen  through,  mainly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
working-men  that  such  a  coalition  could  not 
in  the  end  work  well.  They  doubtless  saw 
that  if  these  great  landed  peers  were  in 
e.arncst  in  their  professed  desire  to  assist  the 
struggling  poor,  they  need  not  have  waited 
for  any  such  coalition,  nor  for  any  legisla¬ 
tive  action  whatever: — on  theirown estates 
they  could  have  established  most  of  the 
measures  of  the  seven-fold  agreement  for 
the  benefit  of  men  who  needed  them  far 
more  than  the  average  workmen  of  Birming¬ 
ham  or  Sheffield.  Besides,  there  was  a 
consideration  to  be  given — for  all  tliese 
favors  tlie  Tory  party  were  to  have  the  un¬ 
wavering  political  support  of  the  laboring 
classes;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  mere 
thought  of  this,  in  the  minds  of  the  latter, 
laid  bare  the  unnaturalness  and  hollowness 
of  the  whole  scheme.  It  was  a  mere  pretence 
of  uniting  those  who  had  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon,  audit  could  come  to  no  good  end. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  result  was 
wisely  arrived  at.  As  much  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  the  Liberals  might  be  complained 
of  bpr  the  working  classes  of  England,  it 
was  instinctively  fmt  by  the  latter  that,  so 
far  as  their  aims  were  political,  they  were 
the  natural  allies  of  Liberalism  rather  than 
of  Toryism.  The  affair,  however,  has  im¬ 
mense  significance,  in  whatever  light  we 
view  it.  It  marks  Mr.  Disraeli’s  sense  of  the 
coming  political  power  of  the  English  lower 
classes  as  being  something  solid,  enduring, 
ever-increasing.  It  amounts  to  but  little 
now,  —  so  little  that  the  same  amount  of 
power  in  any  other  quarter  would  go  utter¬ 
ly  unnoticed  by  noble  statesmen, —  but  its 
shadow  has  alrca^  darkened  the  peerage 
and  the  throne.  This  very  fiasco  will  swell 
the  political  prestige  of  lalxir,  by  advertis¬ 
ing  the  anxiety  of  the  lords,  by  making  tlie 
leading  objects  of  the  working-men  well  un¬ 
derstood,  and  by  directing  the  attention  of 
politicians  and  the  press  to  such  reformatory 
measures  as  shall  be  found  suitable  to  the 
condition  and  policy  of  England.  So,  too, 
it  will  everywhere  benefit  the  laboring  class¬ 
es,  by  inducing  them  to  discriminate  more 
carefully  than  they  have  ever  done  before 
between  those  remedies  Yvhieh  are  purely 
political,  and  those  which  lie  within  tne  do¬ 
main  of  economic,  social  or  individual  effort. 
It  is  natural  that,  at  first,  too  much  should 
be  expected  of  political  appliances, — prob¬ 
ably  because  altogether  too  little  has  been 
received  from  that  source,  —  but  in  time  the 
laboring  men  will  wisely  adjust  their  efforts 
to  their  actual  relations  with  society,  and 
then  their  just  demands  will  be  crowned 
with  success. 


HOW  MUCH  WAS  STOLEN. 
fpiIE  final  report  of  the  Committee  of 
A  Sixteen  hankers  and  merchants  who 
spent  several  weeks  in  examining  the  offi¬ 
cial  books  and  papers  of  the  city  and  coun¬ 
ty  of  New  York,  brings  to  light  a  state  of 
facts  which  we  may  truthfully  say  is  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  modem  mu¬ 
nicipal  government  throughout  the  world. 
There  is  no  longer  any  possible  excuse  for 
cavil  in  respect  to  the  language  which  it  is 
fit  and  proper  to  use  in  speaking  of  the 
city’s  chief  officials.  Fraud,  forgery  and 
robbery  joined  hands  two  or  three  years 


ago,  and  since  tlicn  the  public  treasury  has 
bt'cu  absolutely  at  tlu  ii*  mercy,  lliat  any 
thiitg  whatever  is  letl  of  cash  or  credit  is 
at  once  a  mercy  and  a  mystery,  which  can 
be  explained  only  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  robbers  for 
stealing.  The  Tammany  crowd  apparently 
did  all  that  men  could  possibly  do  in  a  giv¬ 
en  time.  They  evidently  plundered  day 
and  night  with  the  utmost  energy  and  activi¬ 
ty,  and  it  would  not  have  Men  through* 
fault  of  theirs  if  the  city  were  not  bank¬ 
rupt  in  another  year.  Haply  they  have 
run  their  career — hencefortn  they  are  but’ 
moral  and  political  outcasts. 

From  the  words  of  this  Committee  of 
Sixteen  there  is  no  appeal.  'They  are  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  such  character  that  their  report - 
has  all  the  weight  of  a  high  judicial  deci¬ 
sion.  They  were  selected  for  tlie  work  they 
have  done  expressly  to  show  that  current- 
newspaper  allegations  were  false  and  par¬ 
tisan.  And  they  testify  to  things  much 
more  heinous  and  startling  than  was  alleged 
or  intimated  in  any  of  the  daily  journals. 
Tammany  is  judged  by  its  own  carefully 
chosen  judges  —  Haman  is  hanged  on  the 
gallows  he  had  prepared  for  Mordccai.  IVhen 
the  committee  entered  upon  its  inquiry,  the 
chairman  said  they  would  conduct  it  impar¬ 
tially,  exonerating  where  they  could,  and 
condemning  where  they  must.  In  submit¬ 
ting  the  final  report  this  same  gentleman 
said,  “  We  are  compelled  to  condemn,  and 
can  scarcely  see  where  we  may  exonerate ; 
fraud  runs  through  all  the  departments  we 
have  investigated,  and  seems  to  have  per¬ 
meated  the  whole  city  government.”  It 
would  hardly  be  jiossible  to  use  language  of 
more  grave  import  in  this  connection. 

It  is  impracticable  for  us  to  give  even  the 
briefest  detailed  summary  of  these  long  re¬ 
ports,  but  we  collate  the  figures  so  that  it 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  exactly  how  the 
case  stands.  The  committee  personally  ex¬ 
amined  all  the  work  and  material  accessi¬ 
ble,  in  conjunction  with  experts  of  unblem¬ 
ished  character,  who  were  asked  to  furnisbi 
fair  estimates  of  actual  cost  and  original, 
value.  For  safes  in  the  new  Court  House- 
there  was  paid  $482,537,  estimated  value- 
$63,450;  for  carpets,  $641,900,  estimated; 
value  $18,876;  for  furniture  and  cabinet, 
work  $2,960,187,  estimated  value  $306,451 ;; 
painting  $352,965,  estimated  value  $89,500 ;; 
plumbing  and  gas-fitting  $914,330,  estimated 
value  $73,752;  plastering  $1,937,545,  esti¬ 
mated  value  $70,050 ;  lumber  $463,039,  es¬ 
timated  value  $48,000;  rental  of  armories 
and  drill-rooms  $264,100,  fair  rental  $137,- 
600 ;  repairs  of  armories  and  drill-rooms  in 
two  years  and  eight  months  $3,221,865,  rea¬ 
sonable  compensation  $1 92,483 ;  for  printing, 
stationeiy  and  advertising  $7,168,212  has 
been  paid,  Yvhen  $1,500,000  at  the  most 
ought  to  have  settled  the  bills.  The  gross 
aggregate  of  figures  with  reference  to  tho 
Court  House  is  about  $12,140,000  expended, 
when  the  entire  cost  of  the  building  ought 
not  to  have  exceeded  $3,500,000;  while 
$7,289,466  has  been  paid  fur  furnishing  and 
interior  work,  valued  by  compietcnt  persons 
at  $624,180.  Puttii-g  every  tiling  together, 
the  committee  concludes  tliat  the  treasury 
has  been  directly  robbed  of  at  least  twenty 
MILLION  DOLLARS  in  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years. 

For  these  twenty  millions  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  either  in  the  assets  or  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  city.  Nor  does  the  sicken¬ 
ing  story  end  here.  An  immense  number 
of  persons  have  been  employeil  at  exorbitant, 
salaries,  and  the  pay-rolls  are  filled  with  tlie- 
names  of  men  who  have  never  done  any 
work.  Furthermore,  the  books  show  a> 
deficiency  of  $23,670,663,  largely  made  ujn 
of  taxes  Yvhich  have  been  abated  or  neveir 
collected,  and  so-called  improvements  be¬ 
gun  and  continued  entirely  without  legal 
authority.  The  accounts  as  to  the  wharves, 
street  work,  park-grounds,  water-rents,  gas- 
contracts,  city  lamps,  paving  and  curbing, 
assessments  for  improvements,  &e.,  the 
committee  were  unable  to  examine,  being 
apparently  appalled  at  the  herculean  under¬ 
taking.  So  that  the  twenty  millions  which 
they  report  have  been  stolen,  really  represents 
but  a  sm.'ill  proportion  of  the  regular  ac¬ 
counts  of  expenditures;  and  probably  wo 
never  shall  have  an  official  estimate  of 
what  Tammany  has  cost  the  city  during  the 
past  three  years,  though  we  do  not  see  how 
the  figure  could  be  placed  much  below  fifty 
millions  of  dollars. 

Who  got  the  money  known  to  have  been 
stolen,  can  be  told  only  in  part.  Four  men, 
Tweed,  Garvey,  Ingersoll  and  Woodward, 
appear  to  have  divided  about  $6,31 2,540,  and 
of  this  amount  $1,037,192  has  been  traced  to 
Tweed  almost  as  directly  as  though  he  had 
been  seen  to  receive  it  into  his  own  hands, 
while  Garvey  is  responsible  for  $397,798| 
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Intrersoll  for  $1,731,861,  and  Woodward 
for  $2,649,195.  Tweed  has  been  arrested, 
Garvey  and  Woodward  have  fled  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  there  is  still  a  chance  that  Inwiv 
Boll  may  be  cau;'ht.  Before  Tweed’s  trial 
is  concluded  we  trust  it  may  be  shown  ap¬ 
proximately  how  this  precious  lot  of  robbers 
and  their  confederates  divided  not  only  the 
six  millions  traced  to  them,  but  the  four¬ 
teen  millions  more  which  the  committee 
say  has  been  stolen,  and  some  portion  of  the 
uncounted  millions  embraced  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  yet  unexamined.  That  there  has 
been  a  vast  amount  of  forgery,  as  well  as 
unexampled  fraud  and  robbery,  is  also  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  committee;  just  now  it  is 
chained  to  the  de.ad  county  auditor  Watson, 
but  we  cannot  believe  he  was  without  apt 
and  ready  pupils. 


SAVING  THE  CHILDREN. 

IWERY  person  of  good  sense  knows  that 
'j  the  tree  is  not  always  inclined  just  as 
the  twi''  is  bent,  and  that  the  man  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  to  walk  aright  though  the 
boy  be  most  rigidly  trained  to  rectitude. 
But  exceptions  prove  the  general  rule,  and 
it  is  a  conclusion  worthy  of  common  accep¬ 
tance  that  if  the  boy  is  a  thief,  the  man  will 
probably  be  a  robber,  unless  a  radical 
change  of  character  is  wrought  by  some 
mastering  agency.  The  police  olBcials  who 
recently  met  in  national  convention  at  St. 
Louis  are  strongly  fixed  in  this  opinion,  and 
apparently  surprised  those  who  lorget  that 
the  policeman  is  a  human  being,  by  taking 
up  the  question  with  reference  to  vagrant 
boys  and  girls,  and  presenting  their  views 
thereupon.  This  class  of  individuals  holds 
such  a  peculiar  and  intimate  relation  to 
criminals,  that  it  is  something  of  an  event  to 
get  their  judgment  in  the  form  of  a  report 
which  may  be  examined  at  leisure. 

Tliis  report  on  “  abandoned  youth  ”  is  a 
curiously  and  somewhat  quaintly  worded 
document.  Tlie  writer  evidently  struggled 
with  a  number  of  ideas  that  he  has  not 
clearly  expressed,  and  there  are  those  who 
will  speak  of  his  essay  as  the  cogitation  of 
a  dreamer,  rather  than  the  unfolding  of  a 
practical  mind.  But  the  long  report  was 
almost  unanimously  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tiou,  and  is  therefore  to  be  treated  as  the 
recommendation  of  our  police  authorities. 
It  proposes  the  establishment  of  houses  of 
industry  or  reformatory  schools,  into  which 
shall  be  put  the  vast  horde  of  young  per¬ 
sons  of  both  sexes  now  growing  up  as  vag¬ 
abonds.  It  would  have  Congress  make  a 
large  grant  of  public  lands  to  each  State, 
and  re([uire  the  maintenance  and  vigi¬ 
lant  supervision  of  these  schools.  In 
them  destitute  an<l  abandoned  youth  are 
to  bo  kept  till  they  become  of  age,  and 
there  they  are  to  be  taught  manners 
and  good  morals  and  useful  trades.  In  a 
worii,  these  outcasts  of  the  street  are  to  be 
adopted  as  the  wards  of  the  community, 
ai.d  converted  “  bjr  the  process  of  education 
from  their  state  of  sulliage  to  the  purposes 
of  fructification.”  The  scheme  is  elaborated 
into  minute  detail,  and  rules  are  given  for 
conducting  the  institution  —  the  purpose  of 
tJjo  paper  being  to  show  just  how  good 
cltlze.is  may  be  made  of  what  hitherto  has 
Leen  treated  as  the  refuse  of  humanity. 

How  this  shall  be  done  is  a  question 
wherewith  the  world  for  many  hundred 
years  has  been  laboring.  Education  alone 
will  not  make  men  pure  and  upright  and 
honorable,  though  it  is  a  painful  truth  that 
the  great  mass  of  our  criminals  come  from 
the  ignorant  classes.  Tlie  weeds  of  society 
grow  most  plentifully  in  slums  and  gutters, 
and  we  shall  not  controvert  that  there  the 
work  of  purification  should  begin.  Crime 
is  recruiting  daily  for  its  ranks  in  the  street 
and  among  the  children  for  whom  there  is 
no  one  to  care  till  they  become  murderers 
and  house-breakers  and  thieves.  Then, 
indeed,  the  community  is  swift  enough  to 
give  them  its  attention.  The  police  are 
quite  correct  in  holding  that  it  would  be 
v/iser  and  more  humane  to  give  tlicm  earlier 
consideration.  With  this  idea  we  heartily 
sympathize.  But  we  seriously  doubt  the 
practicability  of  the  scheme  which  they  put 
forth  with  such  earnest  words  and  so  many 
glowing  periods.  Its  first  weak  point  is 
that  Congress  is  required  to  exercise  super¬ 
vision  of  the  projected  reformatory  schools. 
That  body  already  has  more  to  do  than  it 
can  do  thoroughly.  And  even  if  tliis  were 
not  so,  we  should  still  say  that  it  is  not  the 
function  of  the  national  legislature  to  deal 
with  the  trades  and  morals  of  individuals. 
The  spirit  of  the  police  convention  was  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  it  made  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  vivifying  and  purifying  agencies  of 
•ociety,  even  if  its  theorien  are  somewhat 
|09  UtO|iuta  tor  practical  emBodimenL 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


WE  suppose  the  Mormon  Elder  Hawkins 
was  not  a  careful  reader  of  the  early  Eng¬ 
lish  poets  in  his  younger  days.  Congreve  has 
put  on  record  that  “Heaven  has  no  rage  like 
love  to  hatred  turned,  Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a 
woman  scorned.”  A  remembrance  of  this  dec¬ 
laration  might  have  savctl  the  old  Eldt  r  from 
some  trouble.  In  the  course  of  her  evidence  at 
his  late  trial  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  first  Mrs. 
Hawkins  said  he  told  her  she  had  had  her  day, 
and  must  stand  aside  for  younger  women. 
This  was  not  only  a  cruel  hut  an  indiscreet  re¬ 
mark.  Under  the  territorial  law  against  adul¬ 
tery,  passed  by  a  Mormon  legislature  in  1852, 
and  signed  by  Brigham  Young  as  governor, 
Hawkins  has  been  sentenced  to  three  years  at 
hard  labor  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
So  much  for  scorning  a  woman  I  The  case  is 
to  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it 
ought  to  be  brought  to  an  early  hearing.  Should 
it  DC  held  that  laws  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
intent  of  those  who  make  them,  when  that  in¬ 
tent  can  be  ascertained  or  established  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  the  higher  court  unquestion¬ 
ably  will  order  the  release  of  Hawkins,  and  up¬ 
set  Judge  McKean’s  proceedings  against  other 
polygamous  Mormons.  Never  wholly  satisfied 
that  these  were  dictated  by  wisdom,  we  are  not 
at  all  sorry  to  have  the  issue  presented  for  final 
judgment.  The  action  of  the  Utah  authorities 
will  terribly  alfect  the  Mormon  women  and 
children ;  they  and  the  nation  arc  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  to  know  if  it  is  really  lawful  and  war¬ 
rantable.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Hawkins  finds  the  re¬ 
venge  she  has  obtained  sweet  to  her  soul.  She 
gets  it  at  the  expense  of  her  chance  for  saint- 
ship  in  the  Mormon  h(‘avcn,  and  the  church  of 
her  faith  will  canonize  the  man  whom  she  has 
sent  to  prison.  This  must  be  a  fiy  in  her  cup 
of  bliss. 


The  President’s  Ku-Klux  proclamation  has 
certainly  caused  a  stir  in  the  South,  and  while 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  exaggeration 
in  reading  the  telegrams  from  Columbia  and 
Spartanburg,  it  cannot  be  donbted  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  upper  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Somebody  is  surely  going  to  sufiTer  for 
the  acts  of  outrage  and  violence  committed  in 
that  section,  though  we  fear  the  officers  of  the 
law  will  not  be  able  to  get  hold  of  the  per¬ 
sons  most  deserving  punishment.  We  jnd« 
from  the  various  reports  furnished  the  daily 
press,  that  the  old  class  of  fire-eaters  is  escaping, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  those  arrested  are 
simple  or  cowardly  fellows,  not  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  original  male- 
contents,  who  fled  the  State  or  went  into 
retirement  as  soon  as  the  situation  became  dan¬ 
gerous.  We  hope  it  may  prove  true  that  the 
poor  tools  are  determined  to  tell  all  they  know 
about  the  doin^  and  organization  of  the  wick¬ 
ed  Klan.  If  they  really  do  that  when  brought 
to  trial,  wc  may  yet  succeed  in  catching  the 
greater  rascals.  Having  put  its  hand  to  the 
plow,  the  government  must  not  turn  back. 
The  country  has  borne  with  these  midnight  out¬ 
laws  quite  as  long  as  she  can  afford  so  to  do  in 
decency  and  self-respect,  'rhey  have  scorned 
all  appeal  and  mocked  all  entreaty ;  now  let 
them  feel  the  stem  and  swift  hand  of  justice. 
The  people  will  sustain  the  administration  if  it 
gives  them  the  full  penalty  of  their  misdeeds. 


The  jail-delivery  in  which  Judge  Barnard 
has  lately  been  engaged  is  a  piece  of  business 
that  may  be  fairly  commended  if  it  docs  not  go 
too  far.  The  Ludlow-strect  Prison  in  New 
York  is  a  horrible  place  at  its  best  estate,  and 
the  present  warden  seems  to  have  shotvn  such 
a  capacity  for  adding  to  its  native  horrors,  that 
it  had  become  one  of  the  very  worst  dens  in  the 
whole  country.  Probably  we  need  not  say  that 
it  was  managed  for  somelmdy’s  pwuniary  ben¬ 
efit  —  the  chief  parties  interested  in  the  spoils 
made  out  of  it  appear  to  be  Wanlcn  Tracy  and 
Controller  Connolly.  The  oldMarshalsea  pris¬ 
on  of  England  in  its  day  was  a  type  of  mana¬ 
gerial  infamy,  but  if  a  great  mass  of  evidence 
can  bo  believed  the  Ludlow  jail  was  quite  its 
equal.  We  suppose  there  are  few  persons  who 
find  a  jail  a  pleasant  abode,  but  there  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  whatever  for  making  it  a  beastly  thing. 
Even  prisoners  have  some  rights  which  the 
public  ought  to  respect.  The  most  crael  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  case  seems  to  have  been  that  a 
number  of  persons  were  confined  for  whose 
deprivation  of  liberty  there  was  warrant  neither 
in  law  nor  necessity.  For  the  correction  of  the 
abuse  in  this  regard  the  Judge  deserves  appro¬ 
bation,  though  wW  he  so  long  neglected  his  ob¬ 
vious  duty  it  is  dilmult  to  understand.  Better 
late  than  never  is  something  to  say  of  a  man, 
even  if  in  saying  it  there  is  an  implied  censure 
of  his  course. 


The  missionary  regulations  proposed  by 
the  Chinese  authorities,  which  we  find  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Chincst;  Recorder,  are 
far  from  being  the  ugly  affair  they  were 
first  reported.  They  quite  clearly  estab¬ 
lish  that  the  Tientsin  massacre  was  a  revolt 
against  the  aggression  of  the  Catholics,  and 
the  new  rules  are  aimed  at  the  priests  and  cler- 

fy  of  that  Church  rather  than  at  any  of  the 
’rotestant  sects.  The  Chinese  complaint  as  to 
the  Romish  practice  will  be  apparent  when  it  is 
said  that  the  regulations,  mode  early  last  sum- 
I  mer,  protest  against  interference  with  the  local 
Idaws  Dy  the  missionaries,  against  the  secrecy 
and  political  teachlnx^  tbit  schools,  igatot 
I  th*  conn*  of  tb«  ptMu  ia  trying  to  shield 


Converts  guilty  of  criminal  conduct,  against  the 
transfer  to  natives  of  pa.-siioru  which  are  issued 
to  foreigners,  against  the  effort  of  the  clergy  and 
their  followers  to  cheat  the  government  out  of 
taxes,  and  generally  against  the  peculiar  mo¬ 
rality  and  political  assumption  of  the  mission¬ 
aries.  These  seem  to  be  the  chief  grievances 
of  the  government,  which  says  it  has  no  desire 
to  harm  or  persecute  the  Catholics,  though  it 
fears  the  people  may  destroy  them,  unless  the 
evils  mentioned  are  corrected.  Doubtless  the 
rules  will  somewhat  interfere  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Protestant  inis.'ionaries,  but  they  seem 
to  us  to  show  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  in  these  Chinese  pagans. 


That  a  gro.ss  fraud  has  been  committed  on  the 
government  in  the  settlement  of  certain  Ten¬ 
nessee  accounts,  is  as  plain  as  it  is  that  the  so- 
c.alled  claims  ought  never  to  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  valid  by  Congress.  Whether  ex-Con- 
gressman  Stokes  is  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
fraud,  c.an  be  determined  when  the  testimony 
against  him  kts  been  laid  before  the  courts. 
He  admits  receiving  about  eighteen  thousand 
dollars  for  securing  the  passage  of  the  act  un¬ 
der  which  the  claims  were  paid,  and  for  his 
subsequent  services  as  counsel  to  those  who 
engineered  the  fraud.  This  is  such  an  obnox¬ 
ious  piece  of  oflieial  lobbying,  that  people  gener¬ 
ally  will  believe  him  guilty  of  shanng  the  spoils 
till  his  innocence  is  clearly  proven.  The  case 
in  point  illustrates  the  way  iii  which  things  are 
done  before  all  legislative  bodies.  Senator 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Stanton  killed  the  bill  in 
January,  1867  ;  the  parties  interested  allowed 
it  to  lie  quietly  for  three  years,  and  then  slipped 
it  through  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion.  But  it  seems  to  ns  that  the  job  could  not 
have  been  consummated  if  the  auditor  of  the 
department  were  as  vigilant  and  wide-awake  as 
he  should  be.  We  need  four  such  men  as  Mr. 
Dawes  to  watch  the  money  bills  of  Congress, 
and  if  we  had  a  dozen  the  thieves  would  BtUl 
break  through  and  steal  something  occasionally. 


Were  the  wretch  Rosenzweig  a  man  of  fine 
feeling  and  delicate  sensibility,  it  would  have 
been  terrible  for  him  to  hear  the  sentence  of 
Recorder  Hockett.  “You  sent  two  human  be¬ 
ings  deliberately  to  the  grave  ;  on  the  evidence 
you  stand  to-day  in  the  attitude  of  a  murderer ; 
an  indictment  should  have  been  found  against 
you  for  murder ;  the  sentence  that  ought  to  be 
passed  upon  you  now  is  that  of  death.”  All 
the  Jud^  could  do,  however,  was  to  send  him 
to  State’s  Prison  for  seven  years.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  gain  to  the  community  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way  till  1878,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  his  fate  will  act  as  a  warning  to 
others  of  his  class.  But  everybody  who  has 
spoken  in  the  papers  concurs  in  saying  that  he 
was  guilty  of  murder,  and  it  seems  impossi¬ 
ble  that  he  should  be  c^lous  enough  to  ignore 
this  general  verdict.  And  there  appears  to  be 
but  little  reason  for  doubting  that  the  next  legis¬ 
lature  will  so  modify  the  law  as  to  make  death 
or  imprisonment  for  life  the  punishment  of 
those  convicted  of  producing  abortion. 


The  ritualists  of  the  Episcopal  denomina¬ 
tion  received  a  hard  blow  at  the  late  Baltimore 
general  convention.  The  proposed  canon  in 
condemnation  of  ritualistic  practices  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  majority  of  the  orders  and  dioceses, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  church  is  not  doubtful, 
though  the  canon  did  not  receive  the  requisite 
constitutional  vote  necessary  to  its  adoption. 
The  whole  subject  was  finally  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  fifteen,  who  ore  to  examine  the  laws, 
and  report  at  the  next  triennial  meeting.  Since 
the  adjournment  at  Baltimore  the  bishops  have 
issued  a  pastoral  letter,  which  is  full  of  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the 
extremists,  and  especially  strong  in  remon¬ 
strance  against  auricular  confession,  worship  of 
the  saints,  and  adoration  of  the  encharlst. 
The  position  of  the  ritualists  is  therefore  easy 
of  understanding  —  in  continuing  the  course  of 
the  last  year  or  two  they  war  against  the  bish¬ 
ops  and  the  judgment  of  the  convention. 

The  democratic  papers  of  New  York  begin 
to  admit  that  it  is  all  up  with  the  Boss,  but  are 
greatly  troubled  lest  their  party  shall  not  get 
due  credit  for  having  slain  nim.  And  so  we 
are  continually  called  upon  to  note  what  Mr. 
Tilden  is  doing,  and  what  Mr.  O’Connor  is 
doing,  and  what  the  Attorney-General  b  doing, 
and  what  other  prominent  democratic  gentle¬ 
men  are  doing.  No  one  will  deny  that  they 
are  rendering  valuable  service  to  the  reform 
movement,  though  they  did  not  come  into  it 
till  some  time  after  it  Ix'gan,  and  are  far  enough 
fram  being  of  those  who  have  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day.  But  whatever  may  be 
said  in  their  especial  behalf,  the  organization 
sjiokc  at  Rochester,  and  there  it  cowardly  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Tweed.  Therefore  it  will  not  do 
to  claim  that  Cock  Robin  was  killed  by  the 
democratic  party  of  New  York.  A  short  mem¬ 
ory  is  always  a  great  weakness,  and  frequently 
makes  a  man  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  his 
neighbors. 

’  Twas  true,  and  pity  ’twas  'twas  true,  the 
great  fire  did  not  wholly  bum  the  greed  for 
ofifice  in  Chicago.  The  democratic  and  republi¬ 
can  executive  committees  of  the  city  and  county 
united  in  making  an  electoral  ticket  for  the  va¬ 
rious  offices  to  be  filled,  but  certain  of  the  ward 
'  ^hammers  by  whom  the  place  has  logg  been 
■'Cnrged^ewBre'dfejtfeficd  beesnse  they  'Wero-feft 
out  in  the  cold,  and  •ccoidiogly  put  ia  nomina¬ 


tion  candidates  of  their  own.  Going  to  press 
before  the  election,  we  can  only  declare  rite 
ho^x:  that  they  may  be  defeated,  and  that  the 
union  ticket  will  be  chosen.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  ever  presented  for  the  Euffragta  of  a  city’s 
voters,  and  its  success  will  go  tar  to  strengthen 
the  country’s  good-will  toward  Cliicago.  A 
political  wrangle  out  there  at  the  present  time 
is  something  to  be  deplored. 

The  idea  of  bringing  suits  for  mnrder  against 
Brigham  Yonng  and  others  on  the  testimony  of 
the  Danite  Hickman,  must  seem  utterly  absurd 
to  all  unprejudiced  persons  informed  as  to 
his  career  and  character.  That  he  killed 
many  a  man  in  former  years  whose  death  the 
Mormon  leaders  did  not  regret,  no  one  will  dis¬ 
pute  who  has  such  knowled^  as  warrants 
speech ;  but  he  has  long  been  an  outcast  and  out¬ 
law,  who  may  tell  the  troth  by  accident,  but 
who  will  not  hesitate  at  any  amount  of  lying 
which  he  fancies  can  serve  a  personal  end.  R 
would  be  monstrous  to  deem  Young  and  the 
others  guilty  on  this  creature’s  evidence ;  there¬ 
fore  we  must  suppose  Judge  McKean’s  grand 
jury  got  hold  of  circumstances  not  yet  made 
public. 

Doubtless  it  is  cause  of  sorrow  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  a  few  of  its  appointees  are 
proving  themselves  to  be  rascals,  but  really,  we 
cannot  see  that  this  rascality  is  fair  warrant 
for  the  language  used  by  certain  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries.  That  Hodge  and  Stokes  and  Powell 
and  Forbes  have  gone  wrong  is  no  personal  re¬ 
flection  npon  Gen.  Grant.  We  think  he  has 
given  pnblic  station  to  some  worthless  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  men,  but  he  has  shown  no  disposition  to 
shield  proven  thieves  and  defaulters.  And  it  ia 
very  mean  and  petty  business  to  make  war  on 
him  because  the  Chicago  post-otllce  was  burned 
during  his  term  in  the  White  House.  When 
he  puts  Hodge  into  any  lucrative  position  will 
be  a  good  time  to  bmg  out  the  assaulting- 
guns. 

Mr.  Bullock  put  himself  to  unnecessary 
trouble  when  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  explain 
why  he  resigned  the  governorship  of  Georgia. 
As  Mr.  Toots  would  have  said,  the  matter  was 
of  no  consequence.  The  world  could  have 
managed  to  ^t  along  without  knowing  any 
thing  about  his  reasons.  E:s  retirement  from 
the  stage  is  an  event  for  which  to  be  thankful, 
for  he  belongs  to  the  lowest  order  of  politicians 
whom  reconstruction  brought  to  the  surface. 
Now  if  he  keeps  quiet  and  does  not  favor  us 
with  any  more  letters,  the  great  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  will  ultimately  forget  that  he  has  ever  bad 
an  official  existence.  And  this  is  a  thing  he 
well  might  pray  for  with  such  fervency  as  he 
can  command. 


The  cable  story  that  Queen  Victoria  has 
been  asked  by  her  cabinet  to  consent  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  regency,  is  to  the  last  degree 
improbable  and  unworthy  of  credence,  even  if 
it  were  not  virtually  contradicted  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  speech  he 
made  to  his  constituents  at  Greenwich.  We 
suppose  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for' 
doubting  that  Her  Majesty  is  in  poor  health ; 
but  as  yet  there  is  no  warrant  for  thinking  her 
unable  to  jicrform  such  duties  as  are  required  of 
the  sovereign. 

The  abolition  of  slaveiy  in  Brazil  is  one  of 
the  cheering  signs  of  the  times,  and  our  latest 
dates  indicate  that  the  act  of  Parliament  is  well 
received.  We  of  the  United  States  can  never 
lie  indiffi-rent  to  such  an  event.  Thoroughly 
believing  that  freixlom  is  every  man’s  birth¬ 
right,  we  take  satisfaction  in  seeing  this  view 
triumph  elsewhere,  and  now  hope  to  see  Brazil 
enter  upon  a  new  and  enlarged  career  of 
progress. 


—  Hairpins  to  match  the  color  of  the  hair 
are  coming  into  vogue. 

—  Why  arc  handcull's  like  guide-books  1  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  made  lor  two  wrists. 

—  A  Cincinnati  street-swindler  m.ake8  his  liv¬ 
ing  by  marking  Iwys  with  India  ink  so  they 
could  be  recognized  if  they  should  be  drowned. 

—  Some  young  Americans  in  Constantinople 
have  begun  the  publication  of  a  periodical  in 
their  own  langua^  to  wliich  they  have  given 
the  name  of  “  Ararat.” 

—  The  Philadelphia  Press  thinks  the  KJie- 
dive’s  edict,  that  women  shall  no  longer  cover 
their  faces,  will  occasion  “  great  wailing  ”  in 
Egypt.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  cause  great 
unweiling. 

—  The  Saturdaif  Redeic,  in  speaking  of 
co-!tumes  at  churches,  s,ays  that  “  drc.ss  ever 
was,  and  will  ever  be,  as  webs  spread  in  the 
way  of  woman’s  righteousnt'ss ;  no  doubt  Eve 
frilled  her  apron  of  fig-lcavis  before  she  had 
worn  it  a  day.” 

—  Thev  have  “  Maiden  Assurance  Compa¬ 
nies  ”  in  benmark.  A  father  may  deposit  any 
sum  at  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  and  the  cliil'd 
receives  during  her  minority  four  per  cent 
annually ;  at  eighteen  she  comes  into  a  higher 
income,  which  is  increased  at  stated  pcrioils 
through  life. 

—  The  Mammoth  Cave  is  offered  for  sale  for 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 'a  number  of 
capitalists  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  are  talking  oftbrm- 
ing  a  company  and  buving  it,  putting  np  a  new 
sndeylcndnljmtelonthe  premises  iit  ^acoof 
-fhBi^raseittlKkety  old  fi^e,  and  improviaf 
tha  property. 
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r'  the  hnnian  race  improves  on  the  whole  as 
time  goes  on,  the  improvement  is  certainly 
not  distributed  uniformly  over  the  whole  area 
of  human  enoTgy.  There  are  entries  to  be 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  account ;  if  we  place 
railwavs  to  our  credit,  we  must  set  oil'  against 
them  tbe  lost  art  of  building  cathedrals ;  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture  have  had  their  periods  of 
culmination  and  decline;  and  perhaps  it  is  only 
in  the  natural  sciences  and  the  arts  dependent 
upon  scientific  knowledge  that  we  can  with  per¬ 
fect  confidence  boast  ourselves  to  be  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  advancing  wave,  which  h:is  hith¬ 
erto  given  no  ominous  signs  of  ebbing.  Though 
optimists  look  ibrw.'ird  to  a  period  when  the 
perfect  man  of  the  future  will  combine  in  him¬ 
self  all  the  faculties  of  all  his  ancestors,  they 
would  find  it  easier  to  maintain  the  more  mod¬ 
est  proposition  that  our  gains  have  on  the  whole 
more  than  counterbalanced  our  losses.  We  are 
better  than  our  great-grandfathers  the  monkeys, 
but  we  are  not  so  go^  at  climbing  trees.  Some 
such  consolation  at  least  might  be  oiIt‘red  to 
any  one  who  should  regret  that  nobody  can 
now  write  a  good  letter.  The  art  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  conveniences  offered  to  it.  Since  the 
penny  postage  came  in  letters  have  been  writ¬ 
ten,  but  not  composed.  The  latest  reforms  may 
be  expected  to  mve  a  fatal  blow  to  what  remains 
of  the  art.  h^amc  de  Sevign^  herself  could 
scarcely  be  charming  on  a  half-penny  card. 
When  the  telegraphic  system  is  perfect,  the  one 
aim  of  a  Ictter-wntcr  will  be  to  bring  his  whole 
meaning  within  the  compass  of  twenty  words. 
The  playfulness,  the  graceful  sentiment,  the 
delicate  innuendoes  that  give  so  much  charm  to 
the  works  of  the  early  mx-^ters,  will  be  supplant¬ 
ed  by  a  kind  of  verbal  shorthand.  A  large 
part  of  all  correspondence  is  naturally  taken 
np  in  communicaiing  the  events  announced  to 
the  world  at  large  in  the  first  column  of  the 
Timet.  We  can  imagine  the  pathos  and  the 
hnmor  with  which  a  good  wntcr  of  the  old 
school  wonld  illuminate  the  bare  record  of  such 
items  of  intelligence.  When  we  have  reached 
the  ideal  to  which  we  are  rapidly  tending,  the 
statement  would  have  to  be  made  in  some  such 
words  as  these  :  —  Father  died  last  night,  apo¬ 
plexy  —  80^ ;  son  bom  yesterday ;  both  par¬ 
ties  well ;  sister  Jane  enraged  to  John  Brown, 
lawyer  —  satisfactory.  These  are  the  mere  dry 
bones  of  fact  given  in  a  score  of  words ;  and 
perhaps  they  are  all  that  are  essentially  neces¬ 
sary  ;  the  recipient  of  the  news  may  be  left  to 
clothe  them  with  the  sentiments  which  they 
would  naturally  excite,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  trouble  will  be  saved  to  everybody.  Still  it 
is  diflScnlt  not  to  regret  the  time  when  such 
announcements  came,  not  like  a  series  of  pistol 
shots,  but  with  all  due  pomp  and  ceremony,  and 
with  the  proper  comments,  reflections,  and  am¬ 
plifications.  The  impossibility  of  reviving  the 
old  art  is  indeed  only  too  manifest.  How  could 
a  Horace  Walpole  nowadays  amuse  a  foreign 
minister  by  delicately  cooking  for  him  all  the 
floating  bits  of  delicious  scandal  that  were  cir¬ 
culating  in  society  t  The  sting  wonld  be  taken 
out  of  bis  news  by  the  telegraph ;  and  his  pri¬ 
vate  comments  wonld  be  confounded  with  col¬ 
umns  of  intelligent  criticism  in  each  of  the  daily 
Mpers.  Writers  who  possess  something  of 
Cowperis  inimitable  power  of  making  some^ng 
out  of  nothing,  ana  could  amuse  themselves 
and  charm  their  correspondents  by  exquisite 
trifling  on  the  gossip  of  a  remote  viwqm,  are  at 
an  equal  disadvantage.  In  the  first  ^ace,  the 
very  sight  of  a  letter  nas  become  nauseous  to  us ; 
the  awm  array  which  awaits  us  at  breakfast  is 
swelled  by  appeals  to  the  benevolent  to  send  a 
dozen  postag^tamps  towards  building  a  chnrch ; 
by  invitations  to  place  ourselves  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  an  association  for  preventing  st-hools 
from  teaching  the  demoralizing  precepts  of  the 
Bible;  by  glowing  descriptions  of  the  vast 
stock  of  claret  now  being  sold  off  at  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  sacrifice ;  by  oflers  of  shares  in  the 
mines  recently  discovered  in  the  central  provin¬ 
ces  of  China ;  and  by  all  that  mass  of  letters, 
falsely  so  called,  which  differ  at  least  as  much 
from  the  genuine  article  as,  according  to  Charles 
Lamb,  a  real  book  diflers  from  the  l^ks  which 
no  g^entleman’s  library  should  be  without.  How 
can  any  man  of  taste  and  feeling  permit  a 
work  of  literary  art  to  be  jostled  and  put  out  of 
countenance  by  such  miserable  imposters  ?  And, 
in  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  if  a 
writer  has  the  good  luck  to  discover  in  his  own 
brain  a  tolerably  workable  vein  of  sentiment, 
he  is  now  too  wise  to  give  it  away.  He  takes  it 
to  market  and  sells  it  as  padding  for  magazines. 
Sentiment  and  humor  have  a  commerciiu  value. 
To  shut  it  iro  in  an  envelope  and  give  it  to  a 
friend  is  in  fut  to  send  him  a  five-pound  note ; 
and  much  as  we  may  love  our  friends,  we  have 
a  pardonable  dislike  to  that  form  of  teatifyiiig 
onr  esteem.  Ardsts  are  not  too  willing  to  give 
away  even  trifling  sketches,  when  ones  taeir 
plttnres  have  berame  saleable;  aiuL  on  tiu 
tame  priadple,  a  neat  allnslon,  a  derate  dr* 
cnmloontloa,  or  even  a  tolerable  pniL  It  more 
likdy  to  find  its  way  to  aa  editor*!  letta^boz 
than  to  the  table  of  a  eoirespondent.  Tlio  only 
people  who  oondnae  the  hamt  of  elaborate  leu 
ter-wilting  are  ^Is  at  school,  and  occasionally 
that  tmaU  ana  decreasing  cl—  of  mankind 
which,  for  variont  and  ft^nently  tatisfiu:tory 
reasons,  does  not  express  its  sentiments  in  print. 
The  correspondence  of  both  classes  with  pos¬ 
terity  is  ranerally,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  of 
that  kind  which  seldom  reaches  its  address. 

The  gradual  decline  of  the  art  raisee  one 

question  wafob  forces  itself  npon  most  of  ns. 


Young  persons  frequently  start  in  life  with  an 
impression  that  in  future  years  they  will  be 
glad  to  refer  frequently  to  the  records  of  the 
pxst.  With  this  laudable  design  they  write 
diaries,  and  keep  all  letters  addressed  to  them. 
The  diary,  whiem  is  simply  a  letter  unaddres^ 
or  addressed  to  one’s  self  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
years,  is  naturally  subject  to  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  letter  of  the  more  ordinary  type. 
Perhaps  a  few  people  still  keep  diaries  of  the 
old  religious  type  devoted  to  the  record  of  their 
spirituiQ  development.  The  diary,  however, 
which  desJs  with  external  facts  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  an  extinct  variety  of  literature.  We 
have  not  the  necessary  time  or  patience,  and  we 
are  content  to  refer  to  files  of  newspapers,  to 
annual  registers,  or  to  some  similar  record  for 
all  the  facts  which  we  desire  to  know.  Many 
persons,  however,  still  preserve  piles  of  letters 
which  are  intended  to  discharge  the  same  func¬ 
tion.  They  carefully  endorse  them,  tie  them 
up  in  neat  bundles,  and  consign  them  to  some 
safe  hiding-place  to  which,  as  they  vag^uely  im¬ 
agine,  it  will  he  interesting  to  look  back  at 
some  future  period.  Now,  so  long  as  letters 
were  really  models  of  composition,  or  might 
possibly  aspire  to  that  rank,  there  was  a  sutfi- 
cient  motive  for  doing  thu.  The  letters  had  an 
intrinsic  value  of  their  own ;  and  it  would  have 
been  a  serious  loss  to  literature  if  many  of  the 
collections  which  have  been  published  had  been 
ruthlessly  destroyed  as  soon  os  received.  But 
the  propriety  of  preserving  letters  must  now  be 
judg'd  npon  dillercnt  grounds.  Layii^  aside 
the  business  letters,  which  are  necessarily  pre¬ 
served,  and  those  increasingly  rare  specimens 
which  occasionally  possess  some  share  of  the 
old  merit,  is  it  not  better  to  destroy  the  ordina- 
rjr  rank  and  file  of  our  correspondence  ?  Con¬ 
sidered  as  mere  raw  material  for  future  history, 
they  arc  generally  speaking  superfluous.  The 
danger  to  history  of  all  kinds  at  the  present 
day  is  less  in  the  scarcity  than  in  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  materials.  The  unfortunate  per¬ 
son  who  is  to  compose  a  history  of  the  mne- 
teenth  century  nms  a  risk  of  being  absolutely 
swamped  and  overwhelmed  in  masses  of  blue- 
books,  statistical  returns,  and  other  raw  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  Dryasdusts  of  the  future.  It  will 
soon  be  a  question  whether  some  means  should 
not  be  adopted  for  the  destruction  of  the  useless 
as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of  useful  docu¬ 
ments.  The  evils  which  result  from  the  reck¬ 
less  preservation  of  letters  are  specially  conspic¬ 
uous.  Biography  in  the  present  day  b  in  ran¬ 
ger  of  bccommg  intolerable.  Compare  the 
records  which  are  bestowed  upon  ns  of  every 
popular  preacher  or  moderate  statesman  whose 
friends  have  not  been  willing,  though  the  world 
at  large  might  have  been  tolerably  resigned  to 
the  catastrophe,  to  let  his  memory  die,  with 
such  vigorous  though  meagre  annals  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Johnson’s  Lives  vf  Vte  Poets.  Few  mod¬ 
em  biographers  seem  to'  have  the  faintest  per¬ 
ception  of  the  advantages  of  composing  an  ar¬ 
tistic  work  Their  ordinary  conception  of  their 
duty  is  the  stringing  together  on  a  bare  thread 
of  narrative  all  the  letters  which  they  can  rake 
together  from  or  to  their  hero.  And  thus  we 
get  books  built  up  of  the  hasty  scrawls  which 
now  do  duty  for  correspondence,  and  which  of 
necessity  give  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the 
writer’s  capacities  when  compared  with  the 
more  careful  and  artistic  performances  of  former 
days.  If  a  man  had  discharged  the  duty  of 
burning  all  letters  which  did  not  for  some  ex¬ 
ceptional  reason  justify  preservation,  his  biogra¬ 
pher  wonld  have  been  deprived  of  this  easy 
resource  for  book-making,  and  would,  we  may 
charitably  hope,  have  been  driven  to  give  us  the 
pith  of  his  story  in  a  limited  number  of  pages. 

Few  people,  however,  when  they  set  about 
preserving  letters,  have  an  eye  to  the  possible 
oiographer  of  the  future.  They  think  only  of 
their  own  gratification,  and  say  to  themselves. 
How  pleasant  it  will  be  when  we  are  old  to  turn 
back  to  records  of  past  friendships,  or  of  early 
triumphs  and  disappointments !  They  put 
themselves  in  the  attitude  of  the  lotus-eaters, 
dreaming  and  living  again  in  memory  with  the 
old  faces  of  their  infancy.  Such  persons  would 
do  well  to  ask  themselves  one  or  two  questions. 
It  is  probably  troe  that  in  later  years  it  is  very 
pleasant  at  times  to  picture  the  scenes  and  the 
events  with  which  we  have  ceased  to  be  familiar. 
A  man  must  be  unhappily  constituted  who 
does  not  occasionally  foil  into  the  frame  of 
mind  expressed  in  Gray’s  Ode,  and  indulge  in 
a  pleasing  regret  at  the  thought  of  the  playing 
fields  and  the  antique  towers.  We  think  what 
fine  ingenuous  lads  we  once  were,  how  we  en¬ 
joyed  our  sports  and  onr  studies,  with  what  ar¬ 
dor  we  yearned  for  the  days  before  ns  and  the 
tumult  of  real  life.  What  pleasant  times,  too, 
we  enjoyed  when  we  first  fancied  ourselves  men, 
and  thought  that  the  ^es  of  England  were 
fixed  upon  the  clus  list!  at  the  nnivenltlM  I 
We  oan  even  pennade  ounelTes  that  there  waa 
nothing  bnt  e^oyment  in  the  time  of  onr  flnt 
loveonaklng,  or  of  onr  entrance  into  a  profoa* 
iion.  Snch  dream!  of  onr  old  day!  are  donbt* 
lew  delightfli],  and  it  may  be  well  to  provide 
onreelTe!  with  the  material!  for  exddng  them. 
Bnt  than  i!  a  aerions  objection  to  putien* 
lar  oehame  of  preserving  letters.  It  always 
seems  as  if  the  pleasant  letten  were  lost  and  tne 
dnll  ones  preserved.  If  we  ever  do  tom  to  our 
old  correspondence,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the 
dnst  of  an  ancient  drawer,  which  is  perhaps  the 
ordinaiy  result,  our  impression  on  turning  over 
the  authentic  records  is  that  we  were  stupider 
and  duller  than  we  could  have  possibly  con¬ 
ceived.  These  letters  that  should  preserve  the 
buoyant  spirits  of  childhood  or  the  sanguine 


anticipations  of  youth  are  matter-of-fact  scrawls, 
with  a  great  deal  about  money,  with  much  ab¬ 
surd  grumbling  over  trifling  evils,  and  with 
very  little  sentiment  of  any  kind.  Is  it  that 
lovers  do  not  know  how  to  put  their  best  feel¬ 
ings  into  writing?  or  is  it  that,  after  all,  the 
pleasantness  of  such  retrospects  depends  chiefly 
upon  a  common  illusion  ?  Wo  suspect  that 
both  reasons  are  applicable.  Most  letters,  at 
any  rate  in  these  latter  days,  are  very  dry  and 
stupid,  and  require  to  be  supplemented  by  fresh 
recollections  of  the  circumstances  in  oitier  to 
make  them  tolerable ;  and,  moreover,  the  sup¬ 
posed  happiness  of  youth  is  in  very  great  meas¬ 
ure —  though  we  need  not  ask  how  for — a 
popular  superstition.  Probably  no  greater  shock 
could  he  given  to  most  of  us  than  if  wc  could 
live  over  again  one  or  two  of  those  days  which 
arc  colored  so  attractively  by  the  mere  lapse  of 
time.  So  for  as  reading  a  letter  enables  us  to 
perform  that  feat,  they  had  generally  better  be 
burnt;  and  so  far  as  they  are  extremely  dull 
fccords  even  of  the  stupid  thing^s  tiny  com¬ 
memorate,  the  case  is  still  stronger.  But  we 
are  growing  misantliropical.  It  anybody  is 
disposed  to  condemn  us,  perhaps  the  perusal  of 
an  old  boxful  of  letters  will  incline  him  to  look 
upon  our  fault  with  leniency. 


Wheeled  Vehicles.  —  Carts  and  chariots 
of  a  rude  construction  have  been  used  from  very 
early  times ;  but  carriages  that  can  in  any  way 
be  considered  as  the  precursors  of  our  present 
elegant  vehicles  were  not  invented  or  brought 
into  use  until  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  for  many 
years  after  the  first  introduction  of  coaches  they 
were  only  used  by  ladies,  and  by  them  only 
upon  State  occasions.  Kings  and  knights  con¬ 
sidered  all  kinds  of  carriages  as  effeminate  ma¬ 
chines,  and  scorned  to  seen  within  them. 
Judges  and  lawyers  rode  the  circuits,  physicians 
visited  their  putients  on  horseback ;  and  popes, 
bishops,  and  abbots  ambled  on  quiet  horses  or 
mules.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  h  rancis  I.  there 
were  only  three  coaches  in  Paris.  One  of  these 
belonged  to  the  Queen,  another  to  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  and  the  tlurd  to  Rend  do  Laval,  a  cor- 

Eulent  nobleman,  who  was  unable  to  ride  on 
orseback. 

Carriages  met  ivith  great  opposition  at  their 
first  intn^uction,  and  laivs  were  mode  to  sup- 
pte'ss  their  use.  As  early  ns  the  year  1294, 
Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  issued  an  ordinance 
for  suppressing  luxury,  in  which  the  wives  of 
citizens  are  forbidden  the  use  of  carriages. 
Beckmann  tells  us  that  there  is  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  County  of  Mark,  an  edict,  in 
which  the  feudal  nobibty  and  vassals  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  using  coaches  under  pain  of  incur¬ 
ring  the  punishment  of  felony.  Duke  John,  of 
Brunswick,  published  an  order  in  1538,  roundly 
rating  his  vassals  for  neglect  of  horsemanship, 
and  forbidding  them  to  appear  or  travel  iii 
coaches.  A  few  years  after  this,  the  English 
Parliament  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  on  the  Ttn  of  November,  1601,  the  bill 
to  restrain  the  excessive  use  of  coaches  within 
this  realm  of  England  was  rejected. 

Coaches  were,  for  many  years,  used  only  on 
State  occasions,  and  for  purposes  of  pomp, 
when  a  gorgeous  show  was  moae  by  their  liang- 
ings  ana  trappings,  and  by  the  number  of  horses 
which  drew  them.  At  first  they  were  open  at 
the  top,  hut  in  course  of  time  a  canopy  was 
added.  As  glass  windows  were  not  introduced 
into  carriag^es  until  many  years  after  their  first 
introduction,  they  were  long  closed  up  with 
shutters.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  War¬ 
wick  in  1572,  the  bailiff  is  said  to  have  ap¬ 
proached  near  to  her  coach,  and  she  caused 
“  every  port  and  side  of  the  coach  to  be  opened 
that  all  her  subjects  nifoht  heboid  her,  which 
most  gladly  they  desired.” 

Coaches  were  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner  with  broad  wheels,  in  order  to  make 
them  suitable  for  the  bad  roads,  and  the  traces 
were  usually  made  of  rope.  Suspended  car¬ 
riages  were  not  known  before  the  reign  of  Louis 
XlV.,  and  the  fearful  tumblings  and  tossings 
of  the  lumbering,  springless  carriage.'  os  they 
jolted  over  the  had  roads  can  be  easier  imagined 
than  described.  The  London  coaches  were 
built  very  narrow,  so  that  they  might  be  able 
to  run  along  the  miserable  streets ;  but  after  the 
fire  they  were  widened.  The  first  improvement 
in  carnages  came  from  France,  and  the  Count 
de  Grammont  gained  great  4aat  at  the  Court 
of  Charles  II.  by  bringing  over  an  elegant  ca¬ 
lash,  which  cost  him  two  thousand  louis.  He 
presented  the  beautiful  vehicle  to  the  king,  and 
the  Queen  and  Duchess  of  York  rode  in  it  for 
the  first  time,  to  their  own  contentment  and  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  Court. 

Post-chaises  were  invented  in  1664,  bnt  were 
not  so  frequently  used  u  post-horses.  In  the 
lost  and  present  centuries  they  wen  Isrgely  im« 
ployed  until  the  Introduction  of  railway!.  A 
po!t<haits  was  a  oloss-bodisd  earriafs  on  four 
wheel!,  mads  to  hold  thrte  people  In  the  Inelda, 
all  looklnt  forward,  and  with  a  glass  front  lika 
a  ehMiot  It  wu  drawn  by  two  hones,  and 
Mm  by  a  po!t>boy,  who  rode  on  one  offuem. 
Oocaslonally,  la  by-roads,  it  was  neoeesary  to 
hare  fotir  norsea.  The  cost  of  posting  wu 
large,  and  persons  often  advertised  for  a  fellow- 
traveller  to  share  the  expense. 

In  the  days  when  George  IIL  wu  king,  and 
George  IV.  wu  Prince  of  Wales,  fuhionable 
men  ran  mad  with  the  desire  to  outrival  each 
other  in  the  splendor  of  the  vehicles  they  drove. 
The  phaeton  and  curricle  were  two  of  the 
chief  favorites,  but  tiba  former  wu  at  fiirst  a 
most  unsightly  sbiect. 


Many  of  the  varieties  of  carriages  stil  resoaia 
in  use,  u  the  landau,  barsuehs,  britzschks, 
chariot,  and  family-coach,  but  the  two  lattsr 
have  nearly  died  out  by  rea.son  of  the  superior 
convenience  of  the  Brougham  and  Clarence. 
The  old  ebariot-and-four  is  alto^ther  a  thing 
of  the  put ;  but  it  occuionally  did  great  things 
in  its  ray,  u  when  Lord  Londonderry  spoke  m 
the  House  of  Lords  one  night,  and  wu  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  off,  at  his  own  door  in 
Durham,  on  the  next  night.  One  of  the  oldest 
carriages  constructed  to  accommodate  two jm. 
sons  wu  the  Berlin,  which  took  its  name  mm 
the  city,  and  wu  invented  by  Philip  de  Chius, 
Colonel  and  Quarterniuter  in  the  service  of 
Frederick  William,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
The  vis-ii-vit  wu  once  a  very  fuhionable  car¬ 
riage,  which  held  two  persons,  who  sat  opposite 
each  other.  Carriages  to  hold  two  or  more 
were  companionable,  but  Dr.  Darwin  found 
that  he  lost  much  time  by  being  sociable,  so  he 
built  a  carriage  to  hold  only  one  person,  in 
order  that  he'  might  not  bo  expected  to  uk  any 
one  to  accompany  him  in  his  drives.  He  com¬ 
posed  his  poetry  in  it  as  bo  wmt  to  his  more 
distant  patients,  and  his  disappointed  friends 
called  it  a  “  sulky.” 

Omnibuses  were  first  brought  into  use  at 
Paris  in  1827,  and  two  yearn  afterward  twelve 
omnibuses  were  started  in  London  by  J.  Sbiili- 
beer,  a  coach-builder.  —  Temple  Bar. 


Divino  For  Ahber.  —  The  labor  required 
is  of  the  severest  kind.  The  “  strong-l^ned, 
iracund”  peuants,  described  by  Carlyle,  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Cures  and  Szamates, 
men  often  of  reckless  and  adventurou  antece¬ 
dents —  smugglers,  perchance,  on  the  border¬ 
land  of  ancient  Poland,  who  have  pursued  their 
calling  with  the  Cossack  bullets  whizzing  round 
their  ncads  —  these  are  fit  material  for  the  re¬ 
cruits  whom  the  diving  adventure  of  the  amber 
reef  at  Brusterort  enlists  in  its  service.  The 
costume  of  the  diver  is  u  follows :  A  woollen 
garment  covers  the  entire  body.  This  is  again 
encomjiused  by  an  India-rublier  dress,  made  in 
one  piece,  but  differing  in  shape  from  the  old- 
fuhioned  diving-dress,  and  allowing  the  diver 
to  lie  at  full  length.  The  helmet,  also,  is  of  a 
novel  construction.  Firmly  fostened  to  it,  and 
resting  on  the  shoulders,  u  a  small  air-chest, 
made  of  sheet-iron.  This  chest  is  connected 
with  the  air-pump  in  the  boat  above  by  an 
India-rubber  tubing,  forty  feet  long,  and  with 
the  diver’s  lungs  by  another  India-rubber  tube, 
the  mouth-piece  of  which  is  held  by  the  diver 
between  his  teeth ;  the  whole  apparatus  being 
scientifically  arranged  so  as  to  ^mit  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  pure  air  from  above,  and  means 
of  exit  fur  the  expired  breath.  The  helmet  is 
provided  with  three  openings,  covered  with 
glass,  and  protected  by  wire,  for  the  use  of  the 
eyes  and  mouth.  When  this  contrivance  has 
ton  screwed  on  to  the  person  of  the  diver,  a 
rope  tied  round  his  waist,  and  half  a  hundred  of 
lera  attached  to  his  feet,  shoulders  and  helmet, 
he  is  ready  for  his  plunge.  Down,  fathoms 
devp,  he  descends  into  the  amber  world.  He 
stays  there,  may  be  for  five  hours  at  a  time, 
booking,  dragging,  tearing  the  amber  from  its 
bed  with  his  heavy  two-pronged  fork.  Often  it 
resists  his  utmost  efforts.  However  cold  the 
weather  may  be,  these  men  of  iron  strength  will 
come  up  from  their  submarine  labors  streaming 
with  perspiration.  The  overseer  stands  in  the 
boat  to  receive  the  amber  from  their  pockets. 
In  case  he  should  wish  to  ascend  before  the  usual 
time,  the  diver  has  to  close  his  mouth  and 
breathe  five  or  six  times  through  his  nostrils, 
by  this  means  filling  the  apparatus  with  air, 
which  will  bring  him  to  the  surface  without 
other  assistance.  The  diving-boats  are  manned 
by  eight  men  each  —  two  divers,  two  pairs  of 
men  who  work  the  air-pumps  alternately,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  a  dial-plate  by  wliich  the 
supply  of  air  is  nicely  regulated,  one  nuan  to 
hola  the  safety-rope  attached  round  the  diver’s 
body,  and  haul  him  up  at  the  slightest  sign 
from  below,  and  the  overseer.  Accidents  are 
said  to  bo  very  rare ;  but,  as  an  instance  of  the 
daring  character  of  the  men  employed,  it  is  re¬ 
lated  that  a  plot  was  detected  not  long  ago 
among  some  of  them  for  a  nocturn.al  descent 
to  a  spot  they  had  carefully  marked,  in  order 
there  to  collect  a  rich  treasure  on  their  own 
account  unknown  to  their  employers. 


SiKOULaa  Relioiods  Sect.  —  It  is  saifl 
that  in  Mitflin,  Juniata  and  Snyder  Counties, 
in  Pennsylvania,  are  laige  numbm  of  a  singu¬ 
lar  sect  called  Ornish.  These  people  somewhat 
resemble  the  D  ankers  in  their  reUgious  beUef; 
but  their  customs  include  many  peculiaritie! 
charaoteristio  of  themselvei  alone.  Tb^  ex¬ 
ceed  the  Qnaken  In  their  efforts  to  attain  sim- 

aof  dress.  Ths  men  fltsten  their  attire 
ooks  and  sjeih  and  look  npon  bottoni  u 
an  abomination  In  the  sight  of  the  godly.  The 
Ornish  girls  wear  a  bins  cotton  dress,  ths  wwt 
of  wUm  comes  Jnst  below  ths  armpits,  wws 
their  heads  are  covered  with  close-fitting  whits 
sknll-oaps,  which  give  their  fkoes  a  ghastly  !» 
pearance.  They  have  no  poor ;  scoffers  say  it 
u  becanse  when  one  of  their  number  becomes 
poor  they  turn  him  ont  of  the  society ;  but  ^t 
is  a  slander,  for  they  are  not  only  thrifty  but 
charitable,  never  refusing  to  entertain  a  stran¬ 
ger  without  money  and  without  price.  They 
forswear  all  things  that  partake  of  worldly 
vanity,  practise  the  rite  of  baptism,  immersion, 
and  celebrate  the  Last  Supper  in  mutton 
broth. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  BOSS  BILLEE. 

IT  was  four  pirates  of  Gotham  City, 

They  went  a-sailing  out  to  sea 
;in  a  long,  low,  black,  brass-mounted  schooner, 
Which  carried  the  name  of  Tammanee. 

There  was  llueful  Richard,  and  Cunning  Peter, 
And  Joky  Oakey,  and  Boss  BiUoe. 

"Now,  when  they  had  hjMn  some  years  Orsailing, 
It  blowed  a  regular  jamboree ; 

And  overboard  fell  Rueful  Richard, 

A-loaving  his  debts  to  his  deputoo. 

“Push  him  under,"  says  Joky  Oakey, 

“  It  takes  all  our  craft  to  carry  three.” 

Now,  when  they  had  sailed  a  little  further. 
There  came  a  big  ship  up  on  their  lee, 

And  the  skipper  hollered  through  his  trumpet, 

“  \^ocver  the  devil  may  vou  be  1  ” 

Then  Joky  Oakey  snappi'd  his  fingers ; 

“  What  will  you  do  aiwnt  it  1 "  says  he. 

The  skipper  he  called  to  Charles  O’Conor, 

“  Just  Wid  that  big  chap  up  to  me.” 

So  Charles  he  reached  down  into  the  schooner. 
And  jerked  Boss  Bill  out  suddcnlcc. 

And  the  last  that  was  scon  of  Master  William, 
The  skipper  had  him  over  his  knee. 

When  Joky  Oakey  saw  this  happen. 

He  fell  a-weeping  bitterlee. 

“Ah,  were  I  again  an  honest  peddler 
Of  second-hand  puns  and  Motree  I 
Alas  1  there  isn’t  in  all  Joe  Miller 
A  joke  for  this  catastrophe.” 

To  Joky  Oakey,  said  Cunning  Peter, — 

“  With  your  expressions  you’re  too  free.” 
Said  Joky  Oakey  to  Cunning  Peter — 

“  I  guess  you  don’t  realize,  Peter  B., 

That  we  have  lost,  in  William’s  pockets. 

The  grog  and  grub  for  all  we  three  ? 

And  what  is  to  hinder  Charles  O’Conor, 
Whenever  the  skipper  shall  agree. 

From  reaching  again  down  over  the  gunnel. 
And  catching  hold  of  my  green  coatee. 

To  lock  me  up  in  a  County  Court-House, 

Or  uninhabited  Armorec  ?  ” 

“Do  as  I  tell  you,”  said  Cunning  Peter, 

“  We  are  both  in  one  boat,  you  soe ; 

Let  us  surrender  to  Richard  O’Gorman, 

And  tell  him  to  smite  us  tenderlec. 

Better  bo  smote  by  Richard  O’Gorman 
Thau  swing  at  O ’Conor’s  main-cross-tree  I  " 
New- York  Tribune. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MADAME  CATACAZT. 

WE  present  on  our  first  page  a  portrait  of 
Madame  Catacazy,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Con¬ 
stantin  de  Catacazy,  the  Russian  minister  to 
Washington.  Madame  Catacazy’s  great  person¬ 
al  beauty,  as  well  as  her  position,  has  made  her  a 
marked  figure  in  the  social  circles  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal.  As  the  Grand-duke  Alexis,  during  his 
stay  in  the  United  States,  becomes  virtually 
the  guest  of  these  diplomatic  personages,  a 
word  or  two  concerning  the  Russian  minister 
and  his  wife  may  not  m  out  of  place  in  this 
connection. 

Mr.  Catacazy  is  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  abont 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  formerly  attached 
to  the  Russian  Legation  in  Washington  as 
chief  secretary,  and  it  was  while  occupying 
that  position  that  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  the  French  lady  who  subsequently  became 
his  wife.  When  ho  was  accredited  to  this 
country  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  some  of 
the  diplomatic  ladies  in  Washington  refused, 
for  reasons  that  do  not  concern  the  public,  to  be 
intimate  with  the  family  of  the  minister. 
Smarting  under  this  alleged  nnkind  treatment, 
as  it  is  said,  he  expressed  his  opinions,  both  by 
spoken  and  written  words,  in  such  decided 
terms  that  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  took 
up  the  gauntlet,  and  in  June  last  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  Russian  Government,  request¬ 
ing  the  recall  of  Mr.  Catacazy.  When  that 
document  reached  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  duly 
read,  but  not  formally  received,  b^use  of  the 
absence  in  Germany  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
was  kno\vn  to  be  a  warm  personal  ftiend  of  the 
minister  to  Washington.  Months  elapsed,  and 
still  Mr.  Catacazy  was  not  recalled,  nor  has  he 
been  down  to  the  present  hour.  In  view  of  the 
expected  coming  of  the  Prince,  the  American 
Government  concluded,  for  the  time  being,  to 
forget  its  difficulty  with  Mr.  Catacazy,  intending 
to  insist  upon  his  recall  immediately  after  the 
honors  to  the  Prince  hare  been  concluded,  and 
he  has  returned  to  his  native  land.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  Mr.  Cat* 
acazr  will  resign  bis  position  as  minister  to 
Wumngton,  immediataiy  after  tbs  return  of 
the  Prince,  and  thereby  render  unneoeasary 
any  ftutber  action  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Ameiloan 
Government  Whererer  tbs  fltnlt  may  Us  h  Is 
certainly  unfortunate  that  a  private  uffle^ty 
sbonld  M  tbe  cause  of  endangering  tbe  bar. 
mony  which  has  so  long  existed  between  the 
Russian  and  American  cabinets.  The  portrait 
of  Madame  Catacazy,  to  which  we  have  already 
caUed  the  readers’  attention,  is  engraved  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  and  is  a  striking  specimen 
of  that  gentleman’s  exquisite  skiU. 

SOMAN  8KXTCHKS  —  PAST  AND  FBXSSNT. 

’The  contrast  between  Rome  under  the  old 
pontifical  rule,  and  her  present  position  nuder 
the  Hgime  of  a  liberal  monarchical  government. 


is  set  forth  in  our  two  illustrations  of  Rome,  Past 
and  Present,  viz. :  —  “  Gasperone  and  his  Com¬ 
rades,”  page  484,  and  “A  Roman  School — The 
New  Boy,”  page  485.  Many  have  heard  of  the 
well-known  origand,  Gasiieronc,  who  fifty  years 
ago  was  the  terror  of  Italy,  and  who  himself  is 
reported  to  have  committed,  at  least,  fifty  mur¬ 
ders,  besides  innumerable  minor  crimes.  Per¬ 
suaded  into  a  surrender  to  the  Papal  forces  by 
an  offer  of  a  free  pardon  and  a  liberal  pension, 
Gasperone  and  his  band  had  no  sooner  laid 
down  their  arms  than  they  were  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison,  without  even  the  formality 
of  a  trial,  and  there  they  remained  for  forty-six 
years,  until  tbe  entry  of  Victor  Emanuel  into 
Rome.  One  of  the  band,  the  only  one  who 
could  read  or  write,  then  wrote  to  the  king 
claiming  a  release,  as  he  had  been  imprisoned 
more  than  thirty  years  without  a  trial.  The 
demand  was  complied  with,  and  what  remained 
of  the  famous  band  was  unconditionally  set  at 
liberty.  Themselves  objects  of  cariosity  and 
wonder,  they  looked  with  astonishment  upon 
the  innumerable  discoveries  made  since  tney 
had  last  seen  the  outside  world.  Backward  as 
it  is  in  modem  civilization,  to  their  view  Rome 
had  advanced  with  gigantic  strides,  and  the 
railway,  telegraph,  postal  services,  gas-lights, 
photographic  apparatuses,  to  say  nothing  of 
revolvers  and  breech-loaders,  appeared  like  so 
many  supernatural  contrivances.  Our  second 
Italian  illustration  shows  a  still  greater  advance, 
i.e.,  a  Roman  school ;  not  a  school  where  only 
narrow-minded  theories  are  propound^  and 
the  early  lessons  of  life  taught  from  a  prejudiced 
and  onesided  point  of  view,  but  a  school  where 
universal  knowledge  and  liberal  ideas  are  inculcat¬ 
ed.  There  is  little  need  for  explanation ;  we  most 
of  us  know  the  feelings  of  a  “  new  boy  ”  at  school, 
and  we  will  only  hope  that  our  little  friend,  a  new 
boy  under  a  newrsjfime,  may  reap  the  full  benefits 
of  the  advantages  with  which  both  he  and  his  eld¬ 
ers  have  been  so  recently  endowed.  The  Italian 
Government  certainly  deserves  great  credit  for 
its  energy  in  establishing  public  schools,  of 
which  fourteen  day  and  eight  night  have  been 
opened  since  November ;  and,  although  at  first, 
owing  to  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  cleri¬ 
cal  party,  few  scholars  attended,  these  schools 
now  contain  6,291  scholars,  of  whom  3,224 
were  sufficiently  advanced  to  compete  at  the  re¬ 
cent  examinations.  Of  those  1,518  have  since 
been  promoted. 

THE  BETDBN  OF  THE  VANQUISHED. 

We  give  this  week  on  pages  488-489  the  last  of 
a  scries  of  three  double-pa^  pictures  by  Bodmer, 
entitled  respectively  “  The  Challenge,”  “  The 
Combat,”  and  “  The  Return  of  the  Van¬ 
quished.”  The  illustration  published  in  our 
issue  of  October  the  2l8t,  shows  a  wild  deer 
awaiting  the  approach  of  an  enemy  whoso 
challenge  has  evidently  been  accepted  cautious¬ 
ly.  The  next  engravmg,  printed  in  the  num- 
Mr  bearing  date  of  November  11,  represents 
the  battle  at  its  height.  The  tlurd  design, 
given  herewith,  depicts  the  return  of  the  van¬ 
quished  to  his  friends,  who,  after  the  maimer  of 
men  and  animals,  will  not  forgive  him  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  beaten.  These  three  drawings  are 
excellent  spMimens  of  Bodmer’s  skill  as  a 
landscape  painter  and  a  painter  of  animals. 


than  the  width  of  a  dining-room  table,  each 
containing  eight  kinds  of  letters.  By  the  action 
of  the  perforated  paper  twenty-four  “pickpock¬ 
ets  ”  are  made  as  tney  revolve  undemeatn  the 
“  pockets  ”  to  pick  from  one  to  eight  types  each  ev¬ 
ery  revolution,  delivering  theminpro^rorderfor 
words  and  sentences,  in  what  seem  endless  lines, 
but  which  in  reality  are  lines  spaced  for  any  width 
of  column  or  page  required.  'The  capacity  of  the 
machine  is  very  great,  and,  altLough  that  shown 
at  the  Exhibition  only  set  12,000  an  hour,  the 
inventor  is  making  one  which  will  set  49,000 
an  hour  of  any  three  sizes  of  type,  including 
italics,  the  sizes  being  changed  instantly  as  may 
be  necessary  in  prancing  a  newspaper  or  a 
book  where  the  type  varies.  The  perforating 
machines  contain  the  “  brain-power,’’  as  the  in¬ 
ventor  calls  it.  They  are  of  three  kinds.  Those 
intended  for  home  use  are  no  larger  than  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  and  the  operators  never  need  see 
the  inside  of  a  printing-office.  The  third  per¬ 
forator  is  for  the  ordinary  journeyman  printer, 
who,  instead  of  picking  up  single  letters,  picks 
up  small  pieces  of  brass  out  of  his  cases,  each 
having  notches,  which  signify  letters,  words,  or 
even  long  phraMS.  These  when  run  over  the 
heads  of  a  row  of  punches,  driven  by  steam 
power,  cause  tbe  paper  to  be  perforated  as  de¬ 
sired  at  the  speed  of  many  hundred  letters  per 
minnte.  Mr.  Maekie,  who  is  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving  on  page  497,  is  a  Scotchman,  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  several  newspapers,  inclnding  the 
Warrington  Guardian,  the  largest  newspaper  in 
England. 

THE  FTTHON  AND  BOJT  AT  THE  LONDON 
ZOOLOGICAL  OABDEN. 

The  incident  represented  on  the  lower  part  of 
page  497  is  thus  described  by  a  correspondent : 
“  It  was  dinner  time  in  the  reptile-hoa^  and  a 
rabbit  encircled  in  the  folds  of  a  boa  had  just 
nttered  its  last  squeak  Then  the  boa  began  to 
swallow  his  prey ;  but  before  it  had  entirely 
disappeared  down  his  maw,  a  python  shot  forth, 
moving  swiftly  round  a  glass  shade  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  cage,  seized  on  the  half-engulfed 


The  picture  on  page  492  tells  its  own  pathetic 
story.  'The  gambler  and  spendthrift  nas  lost 
his  lost  stake,  and  min  has  come  upon  him  in 
the  tangible  shape  of  a  couple  of  bailiffs,  who 
stand  modestly  in  the  background;  while  the 
wife  is  trying  to  comfort  him,  and  the  dog  is 
sniffing  cantiously  at  the  unwonted  visitors. 
The  scattered  cams  and  the  dice-box  tell  oue 

Kof  the  story,  the  part  with  which  the  pm- 
has  been  so  long  fiuniliar;  the  rich  forai- 
ture,  the  staid  servant,  and  the  little  girl  inno¬ 
cently  playing  with  ^e  fateftil  cards  tell  t^t 
side  of  the  story  which  has  only  been  visible  to 
the  womenkind  hitherto,  althongh  they  may  have 
had  vague  forebodings.  The  brave  house  has 
fidlen  as  suddenly  as  that  which  the  little  girl 
has  built  of  cards,  and'  the  cabinets,  tapestry- 
hangings  and  settees,  the  great  brass  chandelier, 
and  the  carved  chairs  will  be  wrangled  over  by 
Jew  brokers;  the  fnends  of  the  mined  man 
will  spend  an  hour  or  so  at  the  sales,  and  pick 
up  a  tew  knickknacks,  and  then  the  great  house 
will  know  other  tenants,  and  the  mined  gun- 
bler,  fallen  into  the  by-ways  of  life,  wfll  most 
likely  lie  in  jail  the  best  part  of  his  time,  and 
even  to  the  fast  play  at  chuck-farthing,  as  he 
can  no  longer  throw  for  guineas. 

THE  DTINO  STAQ. 

The  engraving  on  page  49S  is  a  very  artistio 


the  centre  of  the  cage,  seized  on  the  half-engulfed 
rabbit,  and  not  on^  swallowed  it,  but  the  boa 
also,  all  but  a  few  inches  of  his  tail.  A  keeper, 
named  Holland,  being  immediately  summoned, 
boldly  seized  the  python,  and  forced  him  to  dis¬ 
gorge,  though  not  without  receiving  some  severe 
bites.  He  accomplished  this  difficult  operation 
thus :  Seizing  the  python  behind  the  head  he 
shook  it  till  about  a  foot  of  the  boa’s  tail  pro¬ 
jected  from  its  mouth.  He  then  threw  the  py¬ 
thon  down,  whereupon  it  opened  its  month  of 
its  own  accord,  and  helped  its  comrade  to  wrig¬ 
gle  out.  The  boa’s  tail  quivered  about,  and 
the  python  pulled  back  like  a  mad  thing,  lash¬ 
ing  about  m  eveiy  direction  with  his  tail. 
Meanwhile,  Holland  swiftly  hauled  out  the  boa, 
blinding  the  angm  python'by  clapping  his  cap 
over  his  head.  The  whole  affair  was  over  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it;  but  the  keeper, 
nevertheless,  deserves  grateful  recognition  for 
his  pluck  and  promptitude.  He  says  that  large 
snakes  have  often  bowled  him  over,  or  pushed 
him  against  the  wall,  and  recommends  tlmt  if  a 
snake  eomes  at  you,  you  must  seize  him,  and 
by  passing  your  Land  up  and  down,  prevent 
him  from  coiling  round  you.  Tbe  boa,  which 
is  abont  six  feet  long,  has  since  seemed  little 
the  worse  for  his  temporary  imprisonment." 

THE  OLD  STTLB  AND  THE  NEW. 

’The  Old  Style  and  the  New.  — All  styles  are 
good,  says  the  French  wit,  except  the  tedious 
style ;  aud  looking  at  the  diverse  love-making 
of  the  past  and  Ue  present,  we  arc  at  a  loss 
which  to  pronounce  tne  better.  In  both  coses 
the  young  iMm  to  find  the  allair  perfectly 
charming.  Alie  yonng  people  in  the  embroi¬ 
dered  coat  and  the  tempestuous  stomacher,  the 
queue  and  the  highly  armtected  powdered  hair, 
and  the  young  people  in  the  clothes  of  the 
period,  who  pretend  to  be  listening  to  what  the 
wild  waves  are  saying,  and  who  are  really  doing 
nothing  of  the  kind:  Ah  me  I — or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  ah  ns  I  — 

“  Tbe  tender  fiaee  of  a  day  that  Is  dwd,” 
is  their  personal  property  at  present ;  and  what 
matter  il  it  takes  the  form  of  courtly  entrc.'iry, 
as  in  the  one  case,  or  eager,  outspoken  iu.si..tt  iice 
as  in  the  other?  “Bold  lover”  (as  a  tiiend  in 
need  aptly  says), — 


XAOSni’t  ITIAV  TTFI-COMFOIINO  MAOBINE. 

Typesetting  U  still  done  by  the  hand,  pick* 
ing  np  one  at  a  time,  although  many  elaborate 
keyed  instmments  hare  been  tried  as  snbatitataa. 
Mr.  Mackie’s  invention,  however,  seems  likdr 
to  share  a  better  fate  than  its  predecessors,  as  ft 
is  made  fit  for  every-day  hard  work  in  a  printing- 
office.  It  is  perfectly  automatical,  sets  type  as 
fast  as  eight  or  ten  men,  and  it  is  governed  in 
its  movements  on  the  Jacquard  principle,  by 
perforated  paper,  which  may  be  perforated  any¬ 
where,  and  used  again  and  again  for  the  same 
size,  or  for  any  other  size  of  type.  The  machine 
has  twenty-nine  “  pockets  ”  in  a  circle  no  larger 


Out  of  {detures,  and  off  Grecian  nms,  it  may 
be  different ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  pictures  to 
hold  for  us  the  otheiwise  irretrievable  rapture, 
The  modem  lady  and  her  lover  are  no  younger 
than  the  antiquated  pair;  in  fact,  we  do  not 
know  but  we  are  retrospectively  a  little  more 
enamoured  and  a  little  mors  jealous  of  thrai  tlUM 
of  our  contemporaries. 

fBl  AUITAl.  Of  A  LOKSOB  BOAT  AT  BOO* 
LOOXB. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  made  the 
dls^reeable  little  sea-voyi^  from  Dover  pier 
to  &  quay  at  Boulogne  wiU  recognize  the  ftuth* 
folness  of  the  sketch  given  on  page  904.  Here 
are  the  soldiers  with  their  baggy  tronseis,  and 
Uie  fish  girls  with  there  snowy  caps  and  w^-de- 
veloped  Tegs,  and  the  pair  of  British  honeymoon- 
ers  (the  poor  bride  quite  limp  with  sea-sickness), 
and  the  nnprotectra  female  in  spectMlee,  and 
the  young  F^nchman  looking  for  his  freinds. 
The  only  femiliar  face  which  we  miss  is  that  of 
the  gendarme,  with  his  fierce  moustache,  and 
tremendous  cocked  hat.  He  is  d  thing  of  the 
1  past. 


FRENCH  BUBBLES. 

MDE  VILLEMESSANT,  the  edi^  of 
•  the  Figaro,  is  publishing  in  a  serial  hie 
“  Memoirs  of  a  Journalist,”  and  in  some  recent 
numbers  he  records  his  reminiscences  of  share¬ 
holders.  “It  is  my  experience,”  he  writes, 

“  that  no  company  was  ever  started,  even  under 
the  most  unfavorwle  auspices,  without  a  certain 
number  of  simpletons  arriving  in  hot  haste  to 
entrast  to  it  the  savings  of  a  whole  lifetime ;  ” 
and  in  support  of  this  he  tells  these  anecdotes : 
—  At  the  time  when  the  gold  fever  was  at 
its  height,  and  Califomian  prospectuses  were 
blooming  on  all  the  advertisement  sheets, 
he  one  day  received  fiom  a  country  cnr8 
a  letter  enclosing  a  thousand-franc  note, 
with  the  request  t^t  he,  M.  de  VOlemeaBanl^ 
would  kindly  invest  this  sum  in  whatever  gold 
company  he  considered  safest.  By  return  of 
post  he  sent  back  tbs  note,  sayii^,  "  My  dear 
M.  le  Cure,  —  I  have  made  inquiries  and  find 
that  the  promoters  of  all  the  companies  you  men¬ 
tion  are  either  just  returned  from  the  hulks  or 
on  the  point  of  being  sent  thither.”  By  the 
next  post  he  received  the  following:  —  "Mj 
dear  sir,  —  I  will  profit  by  your  excellent  ad¬ 
vice.  Since  the  shares  are  so  bad,  buy  me  only 
the  enclosed  five,hundred  francs’  worth  instead  of 
a  thousand.”  ‘Another  anecdote  relates  to  a 
babble  company  which  flourished  about  twenty 
years  ago  under  the  name  of  the  Toison  d’  Or. 
Going  to  the  offices  one  afternoon  to  call  on  one 
of  the  directors,  M.  de  Yillemessant  found  the 
place  in  possession  of  the  police.  Not  knowing 
at  first  what  the  confusion  was  abont,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  a  stranger,  and  inquired. 
His  interlocutor  happened  to  be  a  person  who 
had  come  for  the  purpose  of  buying  shares,  and 
mat  was  his  distress.  “  Only  to  think,”  cried 
he,  “  that  if  I  had  arrived  an  hour  sooner  I 
should  have  been  in  time ;  but  ”  (drawing  out 
his  watch)  “  it  is  a  quarter  to  four,  and  the  offices 
of  the  Lmgot  d’Or  only  close  at  four.  If 
I  hurry,  I  may  yet  bis  able  to  get  shares 
there;’’  and  away  he  scampered  to  the  Lingot 
d’Or,  own  brother  to  the  Toison,  and  which 
like  it  exploded  soon  afterwards.  But  perhaps 
the  most  touching  moral  is  pointed  by  the  third 
story.  A  certain  shareholder  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  np  a  call  r^nlarly  at  each  hajf- 
yearly  meeting,  went  to  hear  one  of  his  chair¬ 
mans  periodical  statements,  provided  as  usual 
with  his  money  bag.  On  this  occasion,  how¬ 
ever,  it  so  chanced  that  a  dividend  was  dedared. 
At  first  the  shareholder  could  not  believe  his 
ears ;  but  when  it  became  manifest  to  him  that 
he  was  actually  going  to  receive  some  money 
instead  of  paymg  some,  he  was  so  overcome 
that  he  had  to  be  accommodated  with  a  scat. 
On  his  return  home  he  took  to  his  bed  and  died 
the  folloiving  day. 

HORSEFLESH  IN  FRANCE. 

MDECROIX,  the  veterinary  snrgeon-in* 
•  chief  of  the  Garde  de  Paris,  and  the  intro¬ 
ducer  of  hippophagy  into  France,  has  just  fur¬ 
nished  some  interesting  statistics  relative  to  the 
history  of  horse-eating,  and  more  especially  to 
the  consumption  of  t^  meat  by  the  Parisuna 
dnirng  the  past  twelvemonth.  It  was  not  till 
1866  that  M.  Decroix  so  for  overcame  official 
scmplee  as  to  obtain  a  license  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  horse-butchery.  The  first  horse-shop 
was  opened  on  the  9th  of  July,  but  it  at  once 
proven  a  success,  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
others ;  “  the  honoeausages,"  savs  M.  Decroix, 
being  “  particularly  appreciated  "  — which,  by 
the  way,  was  no  wonner,  for  the  hoiae-eansage 
was  nothing  but  an  old  friend  with  a  new 
the  famous  Lyons  sausages  having  from  time 
immemorial  been  manufiutnred  out  of  horses’ 
and  asses’  flesh.  The  number  of  horses  eaten 
during  Ae  last  half-year  of  1866,  was  902; 
in  1867,  the  number  rose  to  2,152 ;  in  1868  to 
2,421 ;  in  1869  to  2,758;  smd  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1870  to  3,791.  Then  came  the  siege, 
and  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  show  a 
n-tnm  of  29,214  horses,  while  January,  1871,  is 
accountable  for  10,123.  To  this  number,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  added  1 5,000  horses  eaten  by  the 
army,  and  as  many  more  slaughtered  outside 
the  city  gates,  or  clandestinely  and  illegally 
within  the  dtv;  so  that  the  report  compnteq 
the  total  numbw  of  hones  eaten  during  the 
siege  at  70,000.  M.  Decroix  goes  on  to  say 
thU  there  are  3,000,000  horsea  In  France,  and 
that  200,000  of  them  may  find  Uieir  way  yearly 
into  the  kitchen,  “whm  once  the  nnfounded 
prejudice  against  horseflesh  has  been  removed.” 
But,  surely,  if  a  prejudice  sdli  lingen  after 
70,000  horses  have  h^  consumed,  it  is  foir  to 
suppose  that  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  Tha 
horse  apostles  can  scaroely  eontend  now  that 
they  have  not  had  every  chance;  and.  If  tbs 
public  still  persist  in  pmerring  beef  and  mnti 
ton,  one  can  only  ooncluda  taat  they  kavs 
found  hoieeflssh  deddadly  iafrtior  to  thess 
meats.  _________ 

—A  misanthropic  Newfonadiaad  dog  txm 
a  ddeMnill,  in  a  confectioner’s  window  on  Third 
Avenue,  tweiva  hoars  a  day.  Tha  dolorona, 
humiliated  expreaaioB  the  poor  creature  wears, 
is  a  mats  argunent  fbr  labor  lefonn. 

—  There  are  about  three  millioa  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  head  of  cattle  in  Texas,  on^ 
fourth  being  beeves,  oneJburth  cows,  and  the 
other  half  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  calves  are  raised 
and  branded  every  year.  All  are  raised  on  the 
great  Texas  plains  which  coyer  an  arcaof  152, 
000,000  acres. 
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[November  18, 1871, 


THE  PREFECT  OF  POLICE. 

The  clock  on  the  mantelshelf  of  M.  le 
ne'ral  Valentin,  prefect  of  police,  has  just 
struck  nine.  The  gulant  General,  in  morning 
undress,  b  seated  at  his  desk  reading  the  night 
reports,  and  MM.  Galouchard,  Fouineux, 
Toometrique,  and  Finmuseau,  of  the  secret 
Mlice,  have  been  introdneed  to  receive  their 
day’s  instructions.  This  is  not  the  famous 
closet  where  prefects  of  yore  sat  and  brooded 
over  their  sohoraos  —  not  the  chamber  where 
Fouchd  signed  the  warrant  that  consigned 
Prince  Polignac,  the  future  Prime  Minister,  to 
a  madhouse  for  ten  years  ;  where  Mangin,  act¬ 
ing  under  that  same  Prince  Polignac,  took 
measures  for  the  coup  d’Aat  which  was  to  have 
followed  the  Ordinances  of  July,  and  did  not 
follow  it ;  where  Gisquet  and  Dclessert,  aided 
b^  Vidocq  and  other  worthies,  struggled  during 
eighteen  years  to  uphold  the  “  Umbrella  Dy¬ 
nasty  ”  against  the  conspiracies  of  Ficsclu, 
Alibaud,  Meunier,  Barb^,  and  others  of  the 
same  order ;  and  where,  on  the  5th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  '51,  De  Maupas  wrote  to  De  Moray  the 
drapatch  “  Tout  va  bien.”  Raoul  Rigault  and 
his  friends  have  made  a  clearance  of  that  ven¬ 
erable  apartment,  which,  if  walls  had  months 
as  well  as  ears,  could  have  told  more  curious 
tales  than  ever  Eugbne  Sue  or  Ponson  du  Ter- 
rail,  those  two  Homers  of  police  l^ndrr, 
darwi  dream  o£  Prefect  Valentin  is  lodged  m 
the  Mndarinerit  bsirrack  facing  Notre-Dame; 
and  MM.  Galouchard,  Fouineux,  Toumetrii^ue 
and  Finmuseau,  as  they  glance  out  of  the  wm- 
dow,  all  four  of  a  row,  may  rest  their  eyes  on 
the  precise  spot  where,  during  four  centuries, 
were^  hanged  by  the  neck  all  criminals  tried 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris ; 
or,  if  they  like  it  better,  on  the  site  where  stood 
the_  celebrated  hostelry  of  the  Lapin  Blanc, 
which  the  “  Mvst^rcs  de  Paris  ”  immortalized, 
and  which  Prefect  Haussmann  demolished. 
Meanwhile,  General  Valentin  continues  to  skim 
through  his  charge-sheets  —  men  who  have  cried 
“  A  has  Thiers  !  ”  while  drunk,  individuals  dis¬ 
covered  in  sixth-floor  garrets  with  their  hair 
dyed,  and  suspected  to  m  Communalbts ;  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  have  no  passports  and  profess  to 
have  lost  them  in  the  railway  train ;  lodging- 
hoi^  keepers  who  have  been  suffering  secret 
TOliticid  clubs  on  their  premises,  and  so  on. 
There  is  nothing  to  interest  the  General  there ; 
the  suspected  Communalists,  being  small  try, 
concern  his  secretaries.  So  he  takes  up  a  few 
papers  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  by  the 
help  of  a  manuscript  key,  which  he  extracts 
from  a  drawer,  proceeds  to  read  things  which 
many  a  newspaper  reporter  would  lie  glad  to 
inspect  over  his  shoulder  —  private  despatches 
these,  where  the  truth  is  told  in  terms  so  rude 
that  the  papers  are  carefully  put  into  the  fire  as 
soon  as  read.  It  is  after  perusing  one  of  these 
documents  and  poring  over  it  memtatively,  that 
the  General  suddenly  looks  up  and  cries, 
“  Attention !  ”  Whereupon  MM.  Galouchard, 
Fouineux,  Toumetrique,  and  Finmuseau,  click 
their  heels  together  as  if  pulled  by  a  string, 
drop  their  hands  flat  agamst  their  sides,  and 
stare  before  them  at  “  eyes  front.”  “  Here  is  a 
note  from  Versailles,”  says  the  General.  “  It 
alludes  to  the  rumors  of  a  Bonapartist  con¬ 
spiracy  in  which  the  Government  don’t  believe, 
nor  more  do  I  —  humph  1  —  but  the  ministry 
want  to  be  informed  as  to  the  state  of  opinion 
in  Paris ;  so  you’ll  go  and  sound.  Pick  up  all 
you  hear  to  the  right  and  left  of  you  — 
let  slip  nothing — and  bring  me  your  reports 
this  evening.  Go.”  And  away  in  Indian  file 
inarch  the  mur  defenders  of  law  and  order ;  all 
excepting  Finmuseau,  who,  on  reaching  the 
door,  turns  round,  with  his  hands  to  his  sides  < 
aforesaid,  and  asks  laconically,  “Military  as 
well  as  civilians.  General  1  ”  To  which  the 
General,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  responds, 
“Yte.”  MM.  Galouchard,  Fouineux,  Tour- 
nctriqne,  and  Finmuseau  are  too  old  hands  to 
find  any  charm  of  noveltv  in  what  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do.  When  first  they  jmned  the  .police, 
these  outings  pleased  them  like  a  holiday  ram¬ 
ble  ;  but  since  then  they  have  learned  that  fish¬ 
ing  for  public  opinion  is  as  laborious  work  as 
angling  for  trout,  and  often  quite  as  hazardous. 
Straight  towards  the  Seine  goes  Finmuseau, 
not  to  drown  himself  with  remorse  for  past 
ofliciousness,  like  M.  Hugo’s  Inspector  Javert, 
but  to  wait  for  the  omnibus.  Bless  his  heart, 
Finmuseau  has  no  remorse  I  Why  should  he 
have  ?  Did  he  not  serve  faithfully  under  the 
last  regime?  Is  he  not  serving  with  zeal  under 
this  one  ?  and  will  he  not  serve  with  equal 
warmth  under  that  which  it  n^  please  Provi¬ 
dence  to  send  to-morrow?  Well,  then,  whrt 
fnore  could  one  want?  As  to  linmusean’s 
secret  thoughts,  all  one  nee^  sar  is  that  when¬ 
ever  In  the  course  of  his  walks  abroad  his 
glanoe  Ughtt  upon  one  of  the  official  posters 
Vgned  "  Adolphe  Thiers,  President  of  the 
pnblic,”  a  ennotuly  grim  smile  plsys  over  ^ 
oonan  of  his  montL  Bnt  there  is  no  harm  in 
that  Xverybodv  has  a  right  to  smila ;  and, 
eonsidaring  ali  ne  knows  of  potentates,  their 
hidden  ways  and  th  dr  fleeting  nature,  pe^pa 
flnmnseanhasabetterrightthan  anybMy.  But 
hero  oomeo  the  enstaixLcolored  'bus,  with  ita 

flaaed-hatted  coachman  and  its  two  scraggy 
arses.  “  Palais-Royal,  Fanboorg,  Mont¬ 
martre,  Clichy,  BatignoUesl”  shouts  the  con¬ 
ductor,  and  in  jumps  Finmuseau. 

One  must  not  malign  Frenchmen  and  say 
that  they  cannot  drive  three  together  tor  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  without  each  man  unbosom¬ 
ing  himself  of  all  his  private  affairs  to  the 
other  two.  Thanks  to  the  spread  of  English 
example^  aa  many  as  six  modem  Frenclmen 


have  been  known  to  travel  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
company  and  not  unseal  their  lips  the  whole 
wav.  To  be  sure  they  looked  miserable — pe¬ 
culiarly  miserable;  but  never  mind  that,  they 
overcame  impulse,  and  held  their  tongues.  _Ou 
the  other  hand,  however,  if  amongst  a  society 
of  a  dozen  Frenchmen  journeying  together  in  a 
public  vehicle  there  be  but  one  who  r.'SO- 
lutcly  breaks  the  ice,  this  will  be  enough  to  re¬ 
move  the  spell  —  all  England  and  its  customs 
notwithstanding  —  and  the  other  eleven  will 
leap  merrily  after  the  first  like  frogs  into  a 
pool.  Finmuseau  is  quite  cognizant  of  this 
characteristic  in  the  national  idiosyncrasy,  and 
so,  though  the  ’busful  of  Parisians  into  which 
he  intrudes  happens  to  be  a  silent  ’busful,  he  is 
in  no  way  abashed,  but  makes  himself  com¬ 
fortable  in  his  scat  and  bides  his  time.  Nor 
has  he  long  to  wait.  The  ’bus  rumbles  noisily 
over  the  Seine,  crosses  the  Quay,  and  debouches 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre,  where,  to  the 
left,  towers  the  charred  and  gutted  remnant 
of  what  Vras  once  the  Tuileries.  Finmuseau 
clasps  his  hands,  turns  up  his  eyeballs  so  that 
nothing  but  the  whites  can  be  seen,  distorts  his 
month  all  aivir,  and  utters  an  “  Oh ! "  so  lugu¬ 
brious  that  there  b  an  immediate  sensation 
unong  his  fellow-passengers,  who  direct  their 
eyes  towards  him  ajmrehensively  and  in  unison. 
“  Oh  1  ”  proceeds  Finmuseau,  “  that  b  the 
Tuileries,  I  suppose,  that  I’ve  read  about  in  the 
papers.  Just  neavens!  only  to  think  of  so 
much  min ;  ”  and  he  snivels.  “  Yes,”  mutters 
a  fat  woman  with  a  white  cap  and  a  basket, 
“  the  Tuileries,  where  the  Emp^s  was  only 
yester^y,  aa  it  seems  to  me.  Lack-a-day,  it’s, 
been  a  pretty  year,  thb  has.”  “  Yes,  the  Tuil¬ 
eries,’’  echoes  another  woman,  with  a  black  cap, 
and  a  parcel  done  up  in  a  newspaper,  “  I  saw  it 
burn.’’  “  So  did  I,”  exclaims  a  soldier  with 
epaulettes  and  nose  both  of  the  same  red  coior. 
“  I  helped  to  take  the  place.  And  do  you  see 
there  in  the  corner  close  by  the  Louvre  Colon¬ 
nade,  that’s  where  we  shot  forty-seven  of  ’em 
and  then  buried  ’em  where  they  lay.  I  helped 
dig  the  holes.”  “I  presume  monsieur  b  from 
the  provinces  ?  ”  remarks  a  round,  wheezy  man, 
with  check  trousers,  poulterer  of  the  Grande 
Rue  de  Clichy.  “  Oui,  monsieur,”  whines  Fin- 
musean,  who  certainly  during  the  last  minute 
or  two  has  made  himself  up  a  face  of  such  perfect 
imbecility  that  M.  Granier  de  Cossagnae  might 
almost  mbtake  him  for  one  of  liis  beloved  elec¬ 
tors  of  the  department  of  the  Gers.  “  Yes, 
monsieur,  I’ve  come  to  the  capital  to  see  the 
ruins  and  my  mother-in-law,  who  resides  at 
Montparnasse.”  “  Precisely  so,”  says  the 
poulterer.  “  Well,  monsieur,  if  you  were  to  re¬ 
main  longer  in  our  metropolb  you  would  sec 
more  ruins,  for  it’s  my  opinion  that  all  b  not 
yet  over.”  “No,”  assents  the  woman  with  the 
basket,  “I  don’t  think  it  b.”  “  When  a  gov¬ 

ernment  doesn’t  know  how  to  muzzle  the  lly- 
dra  of  anarchy,”  continues  the  poulterer,  “  it 
must  be  prepaid  at  any  wment  for  popular 
conflagrations  which  may  swallow  up  the  whole 
of  society  in  their  waters.”  “  That  tney  must  1  ” 
exclaims  the  woman  with  the  parcel.  “  I  think 
so  too,”  ejaculates  a  man  witn  a  shaggy  hat. 
"  Undoubtedly,”  chimes  in  a  man  with  a  cotton 
umbrella.  “  Von  see,  I’m  a  merchant  in  fowls,” 
resumes  the  poulterer,  not  dbpleased  with  hb 
audience,  “  and  when  I  wont  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  political  horizon  what  do  I  do — read  the 
news  ?  No.  Go  to  the  Bourse?  Still  less.  I 


simply  consider  th^rice  which  the  public  will 
pay  for  poultry.  'Thus  eighteen  months  ago, 
Mfore  the  war  broke  out,  I  sold  fowls  thirteen 
francs  the  pair,  and  I  said.  This  means  peace, 
a  stable  dynasty,  and  a  dbsemination  of  wealth 
throughout  the  veins  of  the  community.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  sold  a  brace  of  partridges  for  four  francs, 
(they  had  been  eleven  days  on  my  cdunter  with¬ 
out  a  bidder),  and  it  requires  nothing  more  to 
assure  me  that  we  live  in  troublous  times,  and 
that  the  sky  b  pr^piant  with  impending  earth¬ 
quakes.”  “If  I  were  the  Government,”  ob¬ 
serves  the  man  with  the  shaggy  hat,  shooting  a 
nod  of  approval  at  the  poulterer,  “  I  would  take 
care  that  the  plumbers  and  glaziers,  at  least,  had 
always  sufficient  workmen ;  for  a  society  with¬ 
out  panes  to  its  windows  and  with  holes  in  its 
roofs,  can  not  be  said  to  be  in  an  advanced 


stage  of  civilization.  Now,  I’m  a  plumber,  and 
cannot  find  workmen  enough  for  my  require¬ 
ments.  I’ve  been  to  see  about  it  thb  morning ; 
all  my  assbtants  of  a  year  ago  are  at  Satory  or 
Brest.  Oh,  1  don’t  eomplain  that  revolntaon- 
bts  should  be  punbhed,  only  I’d  do  it  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  Last  May  the  Gfovernment  killed 
thirty  thousand,  nnd  imprisoned  thirty  thou¬ 
sand.  If  J’d  been  the  Government,  IM  have 
shot  a  hundred  thousand  at  once,  bnt  three 
weeks  afterwards  I’d  have  let  the  rest  go.” 
“What  rest?  ”  asks  the  soldier.  “That  man 
b  of  dull  understanding,”  remarks  the  plumber 
to  the  poulterer.  “A^undred  thousand  b  a 
good  dW,”  adds  the  soldier,  reflectively,  “  but 
never  mind.  I’d  have  shot  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  and  given  all  theb  money  to  tike  regulars. 
It’s  only  Jnat  that  the  soldiers  should  M  re¬ 
warded,  but  they  never  get  any  thing.  It  isn’t 
liberal,  (Sovemment  bn^;  it  counts  Ita  halA 
pence.  Last  year  I  was  in  the  Imperial  Guards 
and  got  five  sons  a  day ;  now  thews  no  guard, 
so  tluft  I’m  a  plain  liner,  and  only  get  one  son.” 

“  One  sou  b  not  high  wages,’’  exclaims  the 
fet  woman,  sympathizingly.  “  No,  it  isn’t,” 
rejoins  the  soldier;  “but  be  easy,  all  thb  won’t 
last  long.  You  should  hear  the  officers  in  my 
new  renment  talk.  One  of  ’em  had  been 
made  a  lieutenant-colonel  by  M.  Grand  Beta  at 
Tours ;  last  week  comes  a  Commission  with  a 
general  at  its  head  and  claps  him  back  to  cap- 


ain’s  rank.  You  should  have  heard  how  h 
wore ;  it  would  have  done  you  goo<l.  Anoti 
had  pot  the  cross  somehow  from  the  sainu\ 
Grand  BC’ta.  Says  the  Commbsion  to  hiiti'i 
‘  Where  did  you  get  that  cross  ?  ’  says  the  Com¬ 
mbsion.  ‘I  don’t  know,’  says  hc._  ‘Well, 
then,  fork  it  bock,’  says  the  Commbsion  ;  and 
if  you’d  only  seen  the  face  he  pulled  when  he 
forked  back  hb  cross  that  he’d  been  so  eock-a- 
whoop  about,  you’d  have  had  something  to 
grin  at  through  all  next  winter.  All  the  same, 
though,  it  isn’t  handsome,  it  bn’t.  When  the 
Emperor  gave  you  the  cross,  there  you  were, 
and  you  kept  it  all  your  life  —  But  here  we  are, 
I  think,”  breaks  oft'  the  soldier,  “  Salut,  mes¬ 
sieurs  et  dames,”  and  before  the  omnibus  has 
quite  pulled  up  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
— its  third  station  since  the  Tuileries  —  down 
he  scrambles,  clanking  his  sword-bayonet  with 
him.  When  the  vehicle  has  quite  come  to  a 
standstill,  Finmuseau  thinks  ho  will  get  down, 
too. 

He  has  picked  up  a  good  deal,]  has  Finmn- 
scau,  and  he  sees  no  use  in  going  on  to  the  Ba- 
tignollcs.  Leisurely  and  thoughtfully  he  wends 
his  way  eastwards,  looking  a  little  at  the  shops, 
a  great  deal  at  the  newspaper  kiosks  to  see 
what  papers  are  most  sold,  and  still  more,  if 
possible,  at  the  cafes  to  note  what  papers  are 
most  read.  He  cannot  help  smiling  on  behold¬ 
ing  L’Ordrt  in  one  pair  of  hands  out  of  every 
twenty,  for  he  remembers  the  time  when  it 
nceued  all  ,the  efforts  of  himself  and  compeers 
to  make  Lc  Peuple  Frartfais,  by  M.  Duvernob, 
sell  a .  single  copy.  It  us^  to  be  one  of  his 
allotted  tasks  to  go  about  the  city  and  puff  the 
semi-official  Bonapartist  organ  —  sometimes  he 
would  threaten  court  purveyors  with  Imperial 
dbpleasurc  if  they  neglected  subscribing  to  that 
print.  Musing  upon  those  halcyon  days,  now 
no  more,  Finmuseau  perceives  that  he  has 
reached  the  Calc  de  Madrid ;  but  here  he  easts 
anchor,  for  he  h:is  just  caught  sight  of  two  Re¬ 
publican  jonrnnlists  of  the  purest,  reddest  dye, 
sipping  curai.'oa  and  bitters  out  of  tumblers. 
Ordering  a  bock,  Finmuseau  seats  himself  to 
leeward  of  these  gentlemen,  and  overhears  the 
following  cxchan^  of  sentiments: — “Yes, 
Coroeinusard,”  sigm  the  reddest  of  the  two, 
“  if  thb  Government  continues  much  longer  I 
shall  be  ruiuml.  I  was  getting  on  so  well,  too,  un¬ 
der  the  Empire  I  I  had  already  been  prosecuted 
twice  and  imprisoned  oneb.  If  I  could  have 
TOt  another  three  months’  imprisonment  my 
fortune  was  made,  and  I  might  have  been  a 
deputy  by  thb  time.”  “And  I,”  plaintively 
ecfiocs  Cornemusard.  "  When  the  Empire  fell 
it  seems  there  was  a  warrant  against  me  ready 
signed.  Only  to  think  I  should  have  missed 
the  luck  of  being  arrested  by  a  single  day  I 
Thb  Government  b  no  great  shakes,  Braillor- 
deux;  it  doesn’t  prosecute  us.”  “Well,  never 
mind,”  says  Braillordcux,  drawing  a  draught 
of  comfort  from  hb  bitters  :  “  ‘  Non  semper  im- 
bres  nubibus  hbpidos’  —  you  know  the  nst. 
Republics  don’t  last  forever.  Let's  hope  for 
better  times.” 

An  hour  or  so  later  Finmuseau  returns  to  the 
prefecture,  and  finds  hb  frientb,  MM.  Galou¬ 
chard,  Foaineux,land)Toarnetrique,already  busy 
drawing  up  their  reports.  He  takes  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  indicts  his.  It  proves  to  be  very 
much  like  the  other  three.  It  begins  —  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Prefet,  —  Appel6  par  vous  k  rendre 
compte  de  I’dtat  des  esprits  dans  la  capitale,” 
and  ends,  “jc  sub  heureux  dcconstatcr  qiie  le 
Gouverncment  jouit  partout  de  la  plus  haute 
estime.”  “  Government  pays  spies  to  ascertain 
the  truth  for  them,”  rcmarlu  Finmuseau,  with 
a  grin,  “  but  not  to  tell  it  them.” 


CHICAGO  REVIVED. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says :  — Persons  travel¬ 
ling  upon  the  prairie  have  noticed  the  mounds 
thrown  up  by  the  ants,  and  have  wondered  at 
the  incessant  activity  of  the  multitude  of  la¬ 
borers.  Hu^ly  less  activity  is  to  be  witnessed 
among  the  ruins  and  upon  the  streets  of  the 
burnt  district  in  the  South  Divbion.  Never  in 
all  the  previous  hbtory  of  Chicago  was  such  a 
scene  of  driving  activity  witnessed.  Even  those 
most  familiar  with  the  wonderful  resources  of 
tUs  city  are  forced  to  wonder  at  the  multitude 
of  wagons  which  are  employed  in  hauling  off 
the  (ubrii  to  make  room  for  the  workmen  put¬ 
ting  up  the  new  structures.  Workmen  arc 
everywnere  at  labor,  delving  amid  the  ruins  to 
reach  the  old  foundations,  tnat  the  masons  may 
set  to  work.  Thousands  of  men  and  boys  are 
cleaning,  wheeling,  and  piling  bricks,  while 
hod-carriers  are  supplying  them  to  the  masons. 
Teams  loaded  with  lumber  and  lime  thron"  the 
streets;  carpenters  and  masons  are  working 
hruvely:  the  gatherers  of  old  iron  are  busily 
employed  oolleotlng  their  material  and  carting 
it  away.  The  removal  of  safes  has  ended; 
eve^  safe  has  been  opened ;  those  which  were 
really  safes  (have  |been  carried  (ofT,  the  others 
abandoned  to  the  pnrehasers  of  old  iron. 
Broken  walb  have  been  levelled,  and  the  totte^ 
ing  firagmenta  of  once  stately  bnildinn  have 
been  overthrown.  Bnt  amid,  the  smt^e,  the 
dost,  the  rain  and  the  fog,  there  b  an  Incessant 
throng  of  busy  men,  boys  and  teams,  working 
as  enermtically  as  if  the  whole  burnt  dbtrict 
was  to  be  restored  before  Christmas,  and  they 
were  charged  with  the  duty.  The  days  seem 
all  too  short,  and  the  work  goes  on  long  after 
dark. 

An  idea  of  the  number  of  teams  and  men  em¬ 
ployed  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  five  thou¬ 
sand  loads  of  <fe5ru  are  emptied  into  the  lake 


Win  daily,  and  thb  work  fcan  continue  all 
x>ugh  the  winter,  giving  continuous  lal)or  to 
e  thousands  now  employed.  So  great  is  the 
aeniand  that  hundreds  of  boys  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  arc  hard  at  work  wheeling, 
cleaning,  and  piling  bricks.  All  honor  to  the 
bravo  men  who  have  met  misfortune  by  reso- 
lutely  beginning  the  work  of  reconstruction, 
and  all  honor  to  the  men  and  bovs  who  have 
gone  to  work,  preferring  to  earn  tbe  bread  and 
the  shelter  they  enjoy  than  to  compete  for  the 
same  with  the  sick  and  helpless  at  the  churches. 
The  man  who  tbiuks  Chicago  has  been  des¬ 
troyed  has  only  to  cross  the  river  into  the 
burnt  dbtrict  to  be  undeceived.  Lalior  and 
skill,  directed  by  energy  and  enterprise,  are 
working  like  bees  in  the  hive,  and  when  the 
spring  comes  the  desolate  places  will  be  desolate 
no  longer,  and  from  the  ashes  wall  have  arisen 
new  monuments  of  industry  and  faith. 


COURTING  IN  NEBRASKA. 

Ladies  seem  to  be  in  demand  out  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  to  judge  from  an  amusing  letter  in 
one  of  our  exchanges.  The  writer,  being  be¬ 
nighted  while  on  a  sporting  excursion  in  that 
State,  sought  lodging  in  a  fanner’s  house  where 
there  were  three  sons  and  but  one  daughter. 
Shortly  after  his  anival,  a  vehicle  drove  up  con¬ 
taining  two  young  men,  who  were  instantly  ush¬ 
ered  into  the  parlor.  Supper  was  then  served 
up,  but  scarcely  had  the  iiarty  taken  their  seats, 
w^cn  the  howling  of  tne  dogs  announced  a 
third  young  man.  The  mother  rose  to  admit 
him,  but  the  daughter  rushed  forward  with  an 
unceremonious,  “Don’t  git  up,  mother!  It’s 
one  of  my  fellows  1  Como  in,  Jim ;  how  do 
you  do  ?  ”  The  writer  w  as  now  invited  into 
the  kitchen  to  smoke,  and  Jim  w  as  left  in  solo 
possession  of  the  sitting-room.  Scarcely,  how¬ 
ever,  had  the  smokers  installed  themselves  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  kitchen  when  a  fourth  young 
man  made  his  appearance.  Thu  house  con- 
sbted  altogether  of  but  three  rooms.  Two 
sweethearts  were  already  in  the  jiarior  and 
one  in  the  sitting-room.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  for  it,  therefore,  for  the  new  comer, 
but  to  make  himself  as  happy  as  he  could  in 
the  kitchen,  while  the  young  l^v  divided  her 
attention  impartially  between  the  four.  But 
ten  minutes  had  hardly  passed  when  there  were 
two  more  arrival^,  who  were  announcid  as  the 
widowers.  “  It  was  nine  o’clock.  We  wished 
to  go  to  bed,  and  the  only  bed  wc  had  discov¬ 
ered  was  m  the  parlor.  The  old  gentleman 
divined  our  wbhes,  and  said,  ‘  I’m  sorry,  gentle¬ 
men  ;  but  this  b  one  of  tlie  regular  courtin’ 
nights,  'rhem  two  fellers  in  the  parlor  never 
leave  afore  midnight,  and  Dan  ’ll  be  here  at  ten 
o’clock.’  ”  In  reply  to  further  questioning,  the 
old  gentleman  said :  “  Friday  nights  it’s  purty 
bad,  but  Sundays  it’s  wuss.  Last  Sunday 
night  there  was  ten  on  ’em  ;  and  the  girl  is  git- 
in"  more  and  more  partic’lur.”  Seeing  no 
other  resource,  the  wntcr  k-took  himself  to  a 
haystack,  the  old  man  remarking,  “  Yes,  gentle¬ 
men,  courtin’s  hot  in  Nebrosky.” 


WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS. 

SOME  people  estimate  the  ability  of  a  news¬ 
paper  anti  the  talent  of  itseditor  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  original  matter  which  it  contains.  'I'he 
Literary  Journal  truthfully  says :  It  is  compara¬ 
tively  an  easy  task  for  a  frothy  writer  to  pour 
out  daily  columns  of  words  —  words  upon  any 
and  all  subjects.  His  ideas  may  flow  in  one 
weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood,  and  his  com¬ 
mand  of  language  may  enable  him  to  string 
them  together  like  bunches  of  onions,  and  yet 
his  paper  may  be  a  meagre  and  poor  concern. 
Indf'ea,  the  mere  writing  part  of  editing  a  pa¬ 
per  is  but  a  smtill  portion  of  the  work.  The 
care,  the  time  employed  in  selecting,  is  far  more 
important,  and  the  tact  of  a  good  editor  is  l>et' 
ter  shown  hy  his  selections  than  any  thing  else ; 
and  that  wc  all  know  is  half  the  liattle.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  an  editor  ought  to  be  estimated 
and  his  labors  understood  and  appreciated  by 
the  general  conduct  of  his  paper  —  its  tone — 
its  temper  —  its  uniform,  consistent  course— » 
its  aims  —  its  manliness — its  dignity — its  pro. 
pricty.  To  preserve  these  as  they  should  be 
preserved  is  enough  to  occupy  fully  the  time 
and  attention  of  an^  man.  If  to  this  bo  added 
the  general  supervision  of  the  newspaper  es. 
tablishment,  which  most  editors  have  to  encoun- 
ter,  the  wonder  is  how  they  can  find  time  tg 
write  at  all. 


SouTHEBN  Emtebfrise. — A  Southern  newa. 
p^r  says  that  the  immense  Tredegar  Iron 
Works  at  Richmond,  Va.,  are  in  a  more  flour, 
{thing  oondidon  than  at  any  time  since  their 
establishment.  They  cover  dght  acres,  employ 
thirteen  hundred  men,  and  have  to  be  kept  in 
operaUon  day  and  night  to  supply  the  orders 
wmch  are  pouring  in  from  aU  tecdont  of  the 
country.  In  the  manufactnre  of  coal  freight- 
cars  they  do  the  heaviest  butineM  in  the  United 
States.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  company  re¬ 
ceived  an  ordw  for  one  thousand  cart  for  the 
Midland  and  Oswego  Railroad  of  New  York ; 
fifty  for  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  Railroad, 
in  the  same  State ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  other 
smaller  oraers,  fiwm  twenty-five  to  one  hundred, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  between  two 
nnd  three  thousand.  'The  stock  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  is  owned  chiefly  by  citizens  of  Richmond, 
One  million  of  dollars  capital  is  employed. 
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YMOGES. 


IT  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  in  the 
world.  A  small  village  of  Switzerland,  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  cold  winds  of  winter  by  the 
majestic  Alpine  mountains  upon  whose  slopes 
it  was  built.  At  its  foot  was  the  valley,  a 
broad  stream  running  through  it,  whose  waters 
were  fed  often  —  alas !  there  lay  the  danger  to 
the  pretty  village— by  the  falls  of  snow,  which 
not  unfrequently  buned  a  cottage  or  two  and 
its  inmates  in  their  downward  progrcM. 

It  was  the  commencement  of  spring.  The 
bell  of  the  small  chapel  was  tolling,  and  the 
few  inhabitants  of  Ymoges  were  hastening  their 
steps  to  obey  its  summons.  They  were  Swiss 
Protestants  —  this  handful  of  human  beings; 
going  about  their  work  and  their  duties  with  a 
strong  faith,  undisturbed  by  the  vain  reason¬ 
ings  of  the  far  off  world.  They  were  now  hur¬ 
rying  to  the  chapel,  in  accordance  wdth  their 
annual  custom,  to  offer  up  to  God  their  praises 
and  thanksgivings  for  the  blessings  of  the  past 
year ;  to  ask  him  to  keep  them  from  the  evils 
to  come ;  and  particularly  to  guard  them  from 
the  diinger  which  at  this  season  especially 
threatened — the  destructive  march  of  the  ava¬ 
lanche.  None  could  have  forwtten  the  si"ht, 
or  failed  to  gather  from  it  a  lesson,  who  had 
witnessed  the  quiet,  firm  devotion  of  these  sim¬ 
ple-hearted  men  and  women. 

In  somewhat  less  than  an  hour  from  the  time 
of  their  entrance,  they  came  forth  again.  A 
few  remained  at  the  door  to  exchange  grc'etings, 
but  their  faces  were  grave  and  thoughtful,  and 
their  conversation  was  neither  frivolous  nor 
worldly.  Among  the  small  group  two  stood 
conspicuous.  The  one  was  a  tall,  fine-looking 
old  woman,  with  an  abundance  of  white  hair, 
and  a  face  full  of  dignity  and  power.  She 
must  have  numbered  seventy  years ;  but  her 
form  was  as  upright  as  in  her  youth ;  her  eye 
was  as  bright,  her  smile  as  sweet,  her  voice 
almost  as  soft,  as  when,  fifty  years  ago,  Chris¬ 
tian  Malvoisin  first  came  wooing  her.  Her 
companion  was  smaller ;  a  girl  of  twenty,  with 
a  pure  face,  and  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  a  voice 
like  a  nightingale’s  song.  But  eyes  and  voice 
were  just  now  subdued,  for  there  was  nut  a  bet¬ 
ter  or  more  devout  girl  in  the  whole  canton 
than  Mathildc  Duprd ;  and  the  influence  of  her 
devotions  yet  overshadowed  her. 

“  Bonjour,  Mathilde,”  was  Mme.  Malvoi- 
sin’s  greeting.  “How  fares  the  grandmother 
to-day  1  ’’ 

“  Still  poorly,  Rosalie,”  replied  Mathilde. 
It  wa.s  the  custom  of  these  people  to  call  each 
other  by  their  Christian  names.  Even  the 
young  when  addressing  the  aged  observed  the 
rule. 

“  Still  poorly,”  repeated  Mathilde.  “  She 
suffers  much  from  fever,  and  it  weakens  her 
greatly.  I  fear,”  she  added,  lowering  her 
voice,  as  if  afraid  to  give  utterance  to  her 
thought,  “  that  she  is  worse  than  wo  think  of 
her.  Lately  she  has  had  so  much  pain  over 
her  heart  that  her  breath  is  quite  taken  away.” 

“  Ah  1  ”  murmured  Rosalie,  shaking  her  head. 
“  At  her  time  of  life,  Mathilde,  child,  you  must 
prepare  yourself  for  a  change.  Few  women 
live  to  be  so  aged.  I  remember  her  when  a 
nrl  myself;  she  was  older  than  I,  and  was  the 
beauty  of  our  little  town.  Age  works  wondeis. 
It  is  wisely  ordained.  I  would  not  live  my 
time  over  again,  Mathilde ;  through  life  I  have 
striven  to  do  my  duty,  and  it  has  often  been 
hard  work.  I  am  thankful  that  I  may  so  soon 
look  forward  to  the  hope  of  my  reward.  I 
have  long  passed  the  age  allotted  to  man,  and 
as  I  just  observed,  grandmother  is  older  than  I. 
She  must  lie  eijjhty.” 

“  She  is  eighty-one,”  replied  Mathilde. 
“  Will  you  come  up  with  mo  and  see  her  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot,  child.  Christian  will  soon  he 
down  from  the  mountavs,  and  I  must  hasten  to 
prepare  his  supper.  Last  night  I  asked  him  to 
accompany  me  to  the  chapel  this  evening,  but 
he  said  he  would  offer  up  his  thanksgiving  and 
his  prayers  on  the  mountain  side.  It  is  his 
custom  to  pray  there ;  I  know  it,  although  he 
never  told  me.  Hu  comes  in  sometimes  so 
subdued  and  solemn,  and  yet  with  such  a  light 
upon  his  countenance  that  I  feel  he  has  been 
indulging  in  those  silent  communings  which 
are  so  necessary  to  the  soul’s  welfai’c.  Ho  is  a 
good  lad.  You  have  both  chostm  well,  Ma¬ 
thildc.  The  Lord  grant  his  blessing  upon 
your  union.” 

The  young  girl  colored  up.  Tears  stood  in 
her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  her  love  for  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  wondered  now  one  so  noble  could 
have  chosen  her  to  be  his  wife, 

“  I  am  not  worthy  of  him,”  she  murmured, 
pasting  her  oy«s  to  the  ground,  ”  1  know  not 
who  Is." 

"  You  are  mistaken,”  mildly  rebuked  Rosa¬ 
lie.  ”  He  is  but  a  man  after  all,  though  great 
and  good.  I  tell  you  his  oholcs  has  my  full 
•anemn.  It  la  beunie  I  know  that  you  will 
never  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  duty,  though 
It  be  dark  and  rugged,  that  I  am  thanaful  you 
said  '  yet  *  to  Chmtian.  Fare  you  well.  Has¬ 
ten  home.  Perhaps  I  may  call  in  this  evening 
and  sit  an  hour  with  your  grandmother.” 

She  turned  away.  Mathilde  watched  for  a 
moment  her  tall,  straight  form,  as  it  disap¬ 
peared  with  a  step  as  stately  as  if  she  hsid  bera 
accustomed  to  court  life.  Then  she  hastened 
away  herself,  anxious  lest  any  mishap  should 
have  overtaken  her  gr.andinothcr  during  her 
absence  from  home. 

The  cottage  was  soon  reached,  and  she  en¬ 
tered  quietly.  The  wood  fire  was  blazing 


ay  on  the  hearth,  throwing  a  cheerful  ligb; 

ir  the  interior,  for  night  was  beginning  to 
all.  Mathilde  crossed  over  to  a  bed  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  upon  whichher  grandmother  lay,  and  tbund 
that  she  slept.  On  the  hearth  crouched  a  dog, 
a  noble  specimen  of  the  St.  Bernard.  He  got 
up,  wag^d  his  tail,  and  thrust  his  face  into  her 
hand  as  she  drew  near  the  fire.  She  thought 
she  would  let  her  grandmother  sleep  on  a  few 
minutes,  and  sat  down  by  the  dog  on  the 
hearth. 

Her  thoughts  turned  upon  Christian,  and 
upon  the  conversation  which  had  passed  be¬ 
tween  herself  and  Rosalie  Malvoisin.  Chiis- 
tian  was  Rosalie’s  grandson :  the  son  of  her 
only  son ;  and  she  loved  him  as  a  child  bom  in 
old  age.  He  was  all  she  possessed  in  the  world. 
Her  husband  had  been  dead  forty  years ;  her 
son  had  died  when  little  Christian  was  four 
•ears  old —  his  mother  had  died  when  he  was 
ora.  The  child  was  thus  left  to  the  sole  charge 
of  his  grandmother,  who  felt  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  God  as  a  consoling  link  to  bind  her  to 
earth.  She  had  always  been  a  woman  eminent 
for  her  strong  mind  and  for  piety ;  to  her  was 
greatly  due  the  subsequent  aevelopment  of  her 
grandson’s  noble  character.  He  resembled  her 
m  form  and  face,  for  he  had  the  same  bright 
eye,  broad  brow,  and  sweet  smile.  He  w’as  such 
a  man  as  no  village,  far  or  near,  could  boast  of 
posst’ssing.  Mathilde’s  contemplation  was  put 
to  flight  by  the  voice  of  her  grandmother,  ask¬ 
ing  her  how  long  she  had  been  sitting  there. 

A  few  minutes,  grandmother,”  replied  Mar 
thilde,  rising  and  kissing  the  invalid.  "  You 
were  in  a  gentle  sleep  when  I  entered,  and  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  wake  you.” 

“  Who  was  at  chapel?  ”  asked  Mme.  Dnpre. 

”  Almost  every  one,”  replied  Mathilde. 

“Was  Christian?” 

“No,  grandmother;  he  told  Rosalie  he  would 
say  his  prayers  in  the  mountain.” 

“  I  am  disappointed,  Mathildc.  I  hoped  he 
would  come  and  take  his  supper  with  us ;  I 
wanted  to  have  you  together  on  this  solemn 
day  —  the  last  I  shall  ever  sec  — and  make  you 
promise  me  that  you  would  soon  marry  each 
other.” 

Mathilde  blushed  as  she  bent  to  kiss  the  old 
woman.  “Do  not  let  that  thought  disturb 
you,  grandmother.  I  believe  that  all  things 
happen  for  the  best.  When  the  right  time 
comes  we  shall  be  married.” 

For  a  while  Mathilde  busied  herself  in  pre¬ 
paring  their  simple  meal.  A  whole  fortnight 
Mme.  Dnpre  kept  her  bed.  Suficring  from  a 
species  of  low  lever,  which  at  her  time  of  life 
was  dangerous,  she  had  twice  gone  to  bed 
alarmingly  ill  from  the  fatigue  of  sitti’ig  up. 
Mathildc  now  gave  her  a  basin  of  bread  and 
milk,  atiout  a  fourth  her  usual  quantity  when 
in  health.  She  then  leisurely  ate  her  own  over 
the  fire,  addressing  remarks  now  to  her  grand¬ 
mother,  now  to  her  dog,  between  each 
mouthfiil. 

The  evening  wore  on  to  about  half-past 
eight.  Mathilde  had  finished  her  household 
work,  and  was  seated  at  the  table  sewing.  Her 
grandmother,  always  wakeful  at  night,  kept  up 
an  incessant  conversation,  so  that  time  did 
not  pass  heavily. 

“  I  should  think  she  will  not  come  now,” 
said  she,  referring  to  Rosalie’s  half-promise  to 
walk  around.  “  It  is  too  late,  Mathilde  ?  ” 

The  question  was  put  somewhat  •wistfully. 
These  wakeful  evenings  rendered  the  invahd 
eager  for  a  firiendly  chat  with  a  neighbor. 

“It  is  too  late,’’ replied  Mathilde,  herself  not 
a  little  disappointed.  She  had  thought  Chris¬ 
tian  might  accompany  his  grandmotner ;  few 
evenings  passed  without  a  •visit  from  him.  “  It 
must  be  almost  Rosalie’s  bedtime.  Perhaps  she 
was  tired,  and  felt  disinclined  to  talk.  Christian, 
too,  may  have  hod  a  hard  day  in  the  mountains. 
'Tis  well  he  has  so  strong  a  frame.  Depend 
upon  it,  they  are  both  gone  to  rest.” 

Scarcely  had  she  uttered  the  words  when  the 
door  was  suddenly  opened  and  Rosalie  herself 
entered.  She  carried  a  strong  lantern  •with  her, 
and  a  species  of  Alpine  stick,  used  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  climbing  the  mountains.  Her  manner 
was  unusually  quick  and  excited.  They  at 
once  saw  that  something  had  gone  •wrong. 

“  Mathilde,”  cried  Rosalie,  “  I  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  I  have  come  to  borro'w  your  dog.” 

“Fidfclc  1  ”  cried  Mathilde.  “  What  do  you 
want  with  him  ?  What  is  amiss  with  you  ?  ” 

“  I  sat  until  I  conld  sit  no  longer,”  continued 
Rosalie.  “  The  supper  was  waiting  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  but  I  could  not  begin  without  him.  ‘lie 
will  bo  here  in  a  moment  or  two,’  I  kept  repeat¬ 
ing  to  myself,  and  so  the  time  went  on,  and  he 
-did  not  come.  I  have  never  yet  known  him 
so  late.” 

“  Do  yon  mean  that  Christian  has  not  ro' 
turned  V'  cried  Mathilde,  starting  up  in  alarm. 

“  I  do  mean  It.  For  anght  I  know  he  lies 
buried  in  some  snow  heap.  I  want  yonr  dog, 
Mathilda.  1  have  my  stick  and  lantern ;  I  will 
go  np  the  mountain  in  search.  I  know  his 
hannti  and  pet  corners.  Perchanoe  I  may  find 
him.” 

“I  will  accompany  yon,”  cried  Mathilde. 
“Wait  one  instant,  Roealie,  while  I  light  my 
own  lantern,  and  bring  my  stick.  I  am  used  to 
climbing  the  mountains — more  nsed  to  it  than 
yon.  If  he  is  there  we  will  find  him  —  we 
three.  Brave  dog,”  she  cried  as  she  returned, 
ready  to  start,  and  patted  him  with  a  trem¬ 
bling  h.and.  “  Do  j  our  duty  w'cll,  Fidfele  —  a 
life  may  depend  upon  you.” 

The  dog  seemed  to  know  what  was  expected 
of  him.  He  went  oil'  at  a  quick  gallop,  with 
his  nose  close  to  the  groond.  But  he  soon 


came  back,  whining  at  Mathilde’s  feet,  baffled 
in  his  scent  Again  and  again  he  started  off 
from  them,  and  invariably  returned  with  a 
whine  and  a  crouch.  It  was  a  strange  sight ; 
the  aged  woman  and  the  young  girl  ascending 
the  steep  mountain  with  their  sticks  and  lanterns, 
from  time  to  time  pausing  in  their  ascent,  to 
gain  breath  and  to  call  out  aloud.  But  their 
voices  died  away  in  the  night  air  with  no  other 
response  than  tW  of  an  occasional  far-off  echo, 
more  sad  to  their  ears  than  a  death-wail.  They 
were  sure-footed,  and  their  mission  gave  them 
courage ;  but  still  they  had  many  a  stumble  in 
slippery  places,  and  once  or  twice  were  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling.  At  length,  after  an  nnusually 
long  silence,  they  halted  upon  a  small  flat  sur¬ 
face,  and  once  more  called  around.  They 
heard  the  echo  far  down  below,  but  no  answer¬ 
ing  note  from  Christian.  Fidele  was  out  of 
sight,  and  the  women’s  hearts  sank  within  them. 

“  He  is  lost,  Rosalie,”  murmured  Mathildc. 

“  He  is  bnried  in  snow  or  has  fallen  over  some 
precipice,  and  we  shall  never  see  him  again. 
Rosalie,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  die.” 

“Mathilde,”  returned  Rosalie,  “yon  speak 

a  child.  Do  not  give  np  hope  until  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so.  Keep  your  courage,  for  you 
may  yet  need  it.  If  any  one  has  cause  to  give 
way  It  is  I.  Yet  I  hope.  I  trust  Heaven  may 
not  see  fit  to  afflict  me  •with  this  trouble  in  my 
latter  days.  Hark !  I  am  confident  I  heard 
Fidcle’s  bark.  Listen !  there  it  is  again !  It 
must  he  that  he  has  found  him.  Forward, 
Mathilde.  Every  moment  may  be  of  conse¬ 
quence.” 

They  listened  again  ere  starting  airosh,  and 
once  more  the  deep  baying  of  the  dog  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  more  distinctly  than  be¬ 
fore.  They  recommenced  their  ascent  with  re¬ 
newed  energy,  now  almost  certain  of  reward. 

In  a  short  time  Fidele  came  back  to  them, 
bounding  and  haying  with  every  demonstration 
of  delight.  Then  ho  started  off  again  and 
waited  for  them  to  come  np  to  him.  So  he 
guided  them  on  until  at  last  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  a  small  cave  in  the  mountain,  into 
which  the  dog  dragged  Mathilde,  by  seizing  her 
petticoat  with  his  teeth. 

They  entered  it  together,  their  hearts  beating 
audibly,  their  hands  shaking  so  that  they  could 
scarcely  hold  their  lanterns.  What  sight 
would  greet  them?  Up  in  the  far  comer  of  the 
cave,  his  head  resting  upon  a  mound  of  earth, 
lay  Christian.  Their  entrance  caused  no 
change  in  his  attitude.  He  lay  so  still  and 
^iet  that  at  first  they  thought  he  must  be  dead. 
'They  threw  the  light  upon  his  Dace ;  it  looked 
very  still  and  handsome,  and  his  lips  were 
parted  with  the  smile  of  which  Rosalie  had 
spoken  to  Mathilde  at  the  church  door.  They 
listened  a  moment,  and  os  his  regular  breath¬ 
ing  distinctly  fell  upon  their  cars  they  both 
knew  that  he  slept.  In  his  arms  lay  a  young 
kid;  a  frightenra  little  thing,  that  nestled  its 
bead  out  of  sight  as  the  light  fell  npon  it. 

“  Christian  1  ”  cried  Rosalie,  filing  down 
c^n  her  knees  beside  him;  “Christian, 
Christian !  ” 

But  Christian  did  not  stir. 

“  Christian,”  repeated  Mathilde,  “  awake  I 
It  is  I,  Mathilde.  Christian,  do  yon  wish  to 
kill  08  both  ?  ” 

At  the  sonnd  of  her  voice  he  stirred  in  his 
sleep,  but  yet  did  not  awake. 

Rosalie  drew  from  her  pocket  a  small  bottle 
ot  cordial,  used  expressly  in  such  emergencies. 
She  poured  a  few  drops  between  the  open  lips, 
and  when  he  had  swallowed  them  she  shook  him 

In  a  few  momenta  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
gazed  •with  strange  wonder  at  the  scene  before 
him. 

“Grandmother!  MathiWe!”  he  slowly  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Where  are  we  ?  What  are  yon  do¬ 
ing  here  ?  Have  I  fallen  asleep  ?  ” 

But  it  was  too  mnch  for  them  to  hear  him 
speak,  and  they  both  burst  into  tears. 

“  How  foolish,”  said  Rosalie,  who  was  the 
first  to  recover  herself.  “  We  thought  you 
were  lost  in  the  mountain,  Christian,  and  came 
to  search  for  yon.” 

His  gaze  fell  upon  the  little  kid  he  held  in 
his  arms,  and  then  the  truth  flashed  npon  him. 
He  Iiad  entered  the  cave  to  shelter  awhile  from 
the  snow-storm,  and  to  oftcr  np  his  prayers ; 
after  a  time  he  lay  down,  and  must  have  fallen 
asleep.  The  little  kid  he  had  found  in  the 
mountain;  its  foot  was  broken,  and  he  was 
bringing  it  home  to  Mathilde,  whose  skill  in 
such  matters  had  many  a  time  been  put  to  the 
test. 

All  this  he  explained  to  them  before  they  left 
the  cave. 

“  But  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  managed  to 
fall  asleep,”  he  said ;  “  or  whv  I  slept  so  long. 
I  did  not  even  feel  weary,  "f  is  true  for  a  few 
past  nights  1  have  lain  awake,  but  that  is  no 
rare  matter  with  me,  I  think  I  could  live  with¬ 
out  deep.” 

"  At  any  rate,”  replied  Roiall^  "  I  trust  you 
will  never  again  deep  here,  I  feel  ten  yean  old¬ 
er  than  when  you  left  me  this  morning.  Chris¬ 
tian,  had  we  not  come  to  leek  yon,  who  knowa 
if  you  would  ever  have  awaken^  1  But  for 
Fiade,  I  fear  we  should  never  have  found  you. 
Alas,  that  I  cannot  make  known  to  him  my 
gratitude?” 

It  appeared  quite  unnecessary.  For  some 
time  Maele  had  not  ceased  licking  Christian’s 
hands ;  then  he  had  a  pood  stare  at  the  little 
kid,  as  though  ir  Ibrmwl  a  fmrt  of  the  mystery 
he  could  not  altogether  fathom.  Now  he  was 
lying  crouched  at  their  feet,  staring  with  his 
great  eyes,  and  wagging  his  tail  each  time  hie 
name  was  mentioned. 


When  Christian  began  to  walk  he  fonnd  him¬ 
self  stiff  in  the  joints,  but  after  a  short  ran  np 
and  down  it  went  off.  They  then  commenced 
their  downward  journey,  a  still  more  perilous 
task  in  the  darkni-ss  than  that  of  ascending. 
Rosalie  and  Mathilde  made  use  of  their  lanterns 
and  sticks  at  each  step,  carefully  planting  one 
foot  on  firm  ground  ere  they  advanced  the 
other.  Christian,  who  could  almost  have  made 
his  way  blindfolded,  went  before  them,  carrying 
the  little  kid  in  his  arras.  FidMc  bounded  on 
in  front  At  last  they  reached  the  bottom  in 
safety.  Mathilde’s  home  was  on  their  way ; 
they  all  three  bent  their  steps  toward  it,  and 
entered  the  cottage  to  assure  Mme.  Dupr^  of 
the  success  of  their  expedition. 

They  found  that  she  had  worked  herself  into 
a  high  fever  through  suspense  and  anxiety. 
Her  nerves  were  awakened  by  illness,  and  when 
Mathilde  departed  with  Rosalie,  she  telt  as  if 
she  had  seen  the  last  of  them.  Their  reap¬ 
pearance  was  almost  like  receiving  them  back 
from  the  dead. 

Mathilde  immediately  took  the  kid  from 
Christian,  and  comment  to  bind  np  its  little 
leg. 

Christian  watched  her  movements,  eating  the 
while  a  basin  of  bread  and  milk.  Rosalie  was 
seated  at  the  bedside  of  her  aged  friend  Juliette, 
endeaverinv  by  simple  conversation  to  restore 
her  to  a  calm  frame  of  mind,  which  she  •a  as  far 
from  enjoying  herself. 

“Do  you  perceive  how  warm  the  air  b?” 
asked  Christian,  as  hb  grandmother  rose  to 
leave. 

“Yes,”  replied  Mathilde.  “The  change  b 
sudden.” 

“  There  will  be  great  falls  of  snow,”  contin- 
ned  Christian.  “  Heaven  grant  that  we  may  all 
be  kept  from  the  avalanche.” 

“What  makes  yon  so  fearful,  Christian?” 
asked  Rosalie,  who  had  heard  but  the  conclud¬ 
ing  remark. 

“  This  sudden  change,  grandmother.  Mar 
thilde,  how  many  times  am  I  to  tell  you  I  will 
have  you  leave  thb  cottage?  You  are  in  a 
dangerons  position  here ;  exposed  to  the  chance 
of  a  fall  of  snow,  sooner  than  any  other  cottage 
in  the  ■village.” 

“  For  that  reason  it  b  unusually  well  built,” 
replied  Mathilde.  “  The  foundation  is  firm ; 
the  roof  strong.  I  have  no  fear.” 

“  When  we  arc  young  and  vigorous,”  return¬ 
ed  Chrbtian,  “we  never  fear  for  ourselves;  we 
fear  only  for  others.” 

“  Therefore,”  replied  Mathildc,  smiling,  “  I 
bid  you  hasten  home,  lest  to-morrow  Ro.-a'.ie 
should  feel  too  severely  the  fatigues  of  to-night.” 

“  Thanks  for  your  kind  thought,  child,”  said 
Rosalie,  with  her  primitive  but  stately  smile. 

“  You  are  a  good  daughter ;  you  wi.l  make  a 
goo<l  wife.” 

“  Mathilde,”  said  Chrbtian,  laughing  at  hb 
g^randmother’s  allusion,  “  I  shall  come  in  the 
morning  to  see  after  the  health  of  the  little  kid.” 

As  they  opened  the  door,  the  warm  air  rushed 
in  upon  them,  so  that  Rosalie,  who  had  put 
a  handkerchief  over  her  head,  felt  compelled  to 
remove  it.  Mathildc  looked  after  them  until 
they  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  and  then 
recloscd  the  door.  Bolts  and  bars  were  un¬ 
known  among  these  primitive  village  people. 

C  2b  ie  eon  fumed.] 


THE  REVERSE  SIDE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  land  agents  tell  fine  stories  ot  Virginia, 
bnt  if  we  may  believe  a  correspondent  of 
the  Springfield  litpublican,  who  writes  from 
Fredericksburg,  there  b  a  reverse  side — thus: 
Beyond  Salem  Church,  on  the  highest  rise  of 
ground  between  Chancellors ville  and  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  is  what  b  known  as  the  Mountain 
Way  Plantation — at  one  time  the  head-quarters 
of  &neral  Sedgwick.  Here  the  view  is  won- 
denully  fine.  'Ihe  city  lies  at  our  feet ;  North¬ 
ward  stretches  the  Rappahannock  ;  beyond  are 
far-away  hills  and  valleys ;  and  westward, 
nearly  seventy  miles  away,  the  faint  outline  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  b  traced  against  the  sky.  The 
house  itself  b  a  roomy,  old-fashioned  building 
(you  can  Wdly  realbe  that  it  was  once  nearly 
dcmolbhcd  by  shells) ;  and  the  money  and 
taste  of  the  present  owner  have  gone  far  toward 
making  a  pleasant,  comfortable  home.  Surely, 
here,  if  anywhere  in  Virginia,  can  one  live 
contentedly.  But  the  placard,  “  For  Sale  1  ” 
reveals  the  story  of  dissatisfaction  that,  perhaps, 
b  common  the  world  over,  “  doing  well,  may 
be,  but  we  want  to  do  better !  ”  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  a  large  proportion  of  the  dwcllera 
in  Northern  rural  districts  looked  through  roser 
colored  sjK'ctacles  at  the  broad  planmtions  an4 
sonny  sky  of  the  South.  “  IX-lightfol  clL 
mate  I  cheap  lands!  elevation  of  a  down-trodden 
people  I  work  for  heart  and  hands  and  brain  I  '* 
wu  tha  cry.  “  Let  John  mH  hb  few  acrea  and 
become  ^  owner  ot  hnndieds;  and,  Lacy 
Ellen,  go  yon  to  teach  tha  freedmen  I  ”  All  of 
which  u  £me  and  true ;  bnt  they  forget  that 
padenoe  and  long  waiting  are  auo  newed  h^ 
mre  the  grand  rMolta  are  attained. 

After  two  or  three  poor  aeasons,  feith  in  tha 
land’s  prodnetivenesa  b  considerably  shaken; 
and  haclt  comes  theory,  “  We  cannot  live  on  cli¬ 
mate  alone  I”  Could  the  truth  be  known,  we 
should  find  that  the  chief  reason  of  dbeoment 
with  many  people  who  remove  thither  b  — 
homesickness.  They  mbs  the  excellent  schools 
the  churches,  the  socbl  clement  of  the  North. 
Yankee  capital  is  gladly  welcomed,  hut  the  old 
wounds  sull  rankle,  and  who  moves  South 
must  necessarily  be  long  time  a  stranger. 
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HERE  AND  THERE. 

—  Ina-debtedness  —  a  hotel  bill. 

—  A  primaiy  rock  —  the  rock  of  the  cradle. 

— Is  it  possible  for  a  garret  window  to  safier 

room-attic  pains  f 

—  How  manf  ^ples  did  onr  first  parents  eat 
in  the  Garden  of  Eaen  t  Eve  8  and  Adam  2. 

—  The  present  style  of  coiffure,  though  sensi¬ 
ble  and  becoming,  is  very  generally  upbraided. 

— A  woman  at  a  revival  meeting  in  Ohio 
said  she  found  her  jewelry  was  dragging  her 
down  to  hell,  and  so  gave  it  all  to  a  young 
sister. 

—  A  man  in  Cleveland  broke  his  thigh  in 
kicking  off  a  boot.  It  is  not  stated  whether  his 
wife  was  talking  to  him  at  the  time  about  com¬ 
ing  home  in  th^  condition. 

—  A  manufacturer  has  succeeded  in  making 
such  an  improvement  in  manufacturing  Britan¬ 
nia  metal  goods,  that  it  is  said  he  is  obliged  to 
warrant  them  not  silver. 

—  One  of  the  streams  running  into  Lake 
Superior  from  the  north  is  called  Temperance 
River,  because  it  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  trib¬ 
utaries  of  the  lake  that  has  no  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  it. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


Oct.  35. 

FiNAKCIAIi. 

Loimos.- Consols,  9S;  C.8.  S-20’s,  1862,  MK;  do.  1867, 
92^. 

rautaroaT.— u’.  8.  »-20’s.  1862,96X. 

New  YoBE.-Oold,lllM;V.S.rs,  1881. 116K;  5-26’s,  1862, 
114;  do.  1867,  lU. 

Commercial. 

Ltvbrpool.— Cotton,  middling  apisnds,  9Hd. 

Kbw  Yobe.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  18Mc.;  ted  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  tl.H  O  1.58, 

Oct.  36. 

Fihabciau 

Loedok.— Consols,  93;  tT.8.  8-20’s,  1862,  90K;  do.  1867, 
921<. 

FBAMEroBT.  —  r.  8.  8-20’s,  1862,  96 V. 

New  York.— Gold,  112)4;  U.  9.  6’s,  1881,  116H;  S-20’s, 
1862,  IHH;  do.  1867,  114)4. 

COMMBBCIAL. 

Liverpool.— Cotton,  middling  u;dands,  9)4 d. 

Sew  Yore.—  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  lS)4c.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  f  l.oS  @  1.87. 

Oct.  37. 

Fikakcial. 

Londoe.  — Consols,  92  X;  C.S.  8-20’s,  1862,91;  do.  1867, 

Feaeepoet.  — U.  8.  S-20’s,  1862, 90)4. 

New  Yoke.  -Gold,  112;  U.  S.  o’s,  1881, 110;  8-20’s,1862, 
114)4;  do.  1867,  lliX. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9Xd. 

New  Yore.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  ISXc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1.86®  1.60, 


Applications  for  Advertlslna  Contracts 
In  Evert  Satlroat,  The  Atlahtio  Momtblt,  The 
Nortb  Americae  Keview,  and  Oi'B  Yoi’HO  Foles, 
except  In  New  York  City  should  be  addressed  to  OEO, 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  8treet,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  should  be  made  to  liE  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  37  Park  Row,  who  Is  our  Special 
Advertising  Representative  fur  New  York  City. 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD’S  BULLETIN. 


By  KISS  DOTTQLAS. 

Kathie’s  Soldiers.  16mo.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 

In  the  Ranks.  I6mo.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 

Kathie’s  Harvest  Days.  lOmo.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 
Kathie’s  Stories.  Complete,  6  vuls.  Illustrated.  Per 
vi>I.,  $1.00. 

1.  Kathie’s  Three  Wishes. 

3,  Kathie’s  Aunt  Rath. 

3.  Kathie’s  Summer  at  Cedarwood. 

4.  Kathie’s  Soldiers. 

5.  In  the  Ranks. 

6.  Kathie’s  Harvest  Days. 

By  Prof.  W.  ELUOT  FETTE. 
DIALOGUES  FROM  DICKENS.  Second  Series. 
16mo.  Cloth,  $1.80. 

DIALOGUES  FROM  DICKENS.  First  Series. 


—  The  Detroit  papers  have  discovered  a  new 
method  of  driving  away  the  organ-grinders. 
Every  day  or  two  they  have  a  paragraph  like 
this :  “  0rgan-grindei8  in  Memphis  make  about 
ten  dollars  a  day.” 

—  A  gentleman  in  Massachusetts  in  his  pros¬ 
perous  days  gave  his  town  a  tract  of  land  for  a 
public  square.  The  square  still  bears  his  name, 
while  he,  penniless  and  friendless,  is  an  inmate 
of  the  town  almshouse. 

—  Hiram  Powers  is  reported  to  be  near  Rome, 
finishing  “  Eve  after  the  Fall.”  If  some  other 
powers  had  “  finished  ”  that  sin  fill  woman  be¬ 
fore  the  fall,  it  would  have  saved  Hiram  and 
the  rest  of  os  a  good  deal  of  work. 

—  A  German  porter  and  a  French  girl  were 
married  in  Hartford,  last  week,  after  forty-eight 
hoars’  acquaintance.  Neither  of  them  under¬ 
stood  the  language  of  the  other,  so  it  will  be 
some  little  time  Mfore  they  can  fight  in  peace. 

— Precocious. — A  country  paper  tells  this 
story  of  a  new  boy  in  one  of  the  Sunday  schools : 
The  precocious  youth  was  asked  who  made  the 
beautiful  hills  about  them,  and  remarked  that 
he  did  not  know,  as  his  parents  only  moved  in¬ 
to  town  the  day  before. 

—  “  See  here,  Jim  Brown,  did  yon  ever  say 
that  my  father  hadn’t  as  mnch  sense  as  Sam 
Smith’s  yeller  dog  1  ”  “  No ;  I  never  said  any 
such  thing.  I  said  that  Sam  Smith’s  yeller  dog 
had  more  sense  than  your  father  ever  had,  and 
that’s  every  word  I  said.”  “Well,  it’s  lucky 
you  didn’t  say  the  other  thing,  I  tell  you.” 

—  One  of  the  Amherst  sophomores  has  de¬ 
vised  a  new  way  of  telling  bad  news.  He  writes 
home  to  his  father :  “  I  came  near  losing  thirty- 
seven  dollars  last  week.”  Anxions  parent  writes 
back  that  he  is  thankful  the  money  was  not 
lost,  and  wants  to  know  “how  near.”  By 
return  mail,  “  Came  within  one  of  it  —  lost 
thirty-six.” 

—  A  mamma  in  the  rural  districts  lately  gave 
her  five-year-old  hopeful  an  outfit  of  fish-tackle. 
Soon  she  heard  a  snout  ftom  Willie,  and,  run¬ 
ning  out,  found  one  of  her  best  hens  fast  wind¬ 
ing  np  the  line  in  her  crop,  whither  the  hook 
him  already  preceded  it.  Willie,  observing  the 
troubled  look  of  his  mother,  quietly  remarked ; 
“  Don’t  worry,  mother ;  I  guess  she  will  stop 
when  she  gets  to  the  pole.” 

—  A  clergyman  who  had  been  staying  for 
some  time  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  on  going 
away,  called  to  him  little  Tommv,  the  four-year- 
old  son  of  his  host,  and  asked  him  w^t  he 
should  give  him  for  a  present.  Tommy,  who 
had  great  respect  for  the  “  doth,”  thought  it 
his  duty  to  suggest  something  of  a  rebgions 
nature ;  so  he  announced  hesitatingly:  “I — I 
think  I  should  like  a  Testament,  and  I  know  I 
should  like  a  pop-gun.” 

—  The  once  celebrated  dansense,  Fanny 
Ellsler,  is  now  living  quietly  at  the  Hague, 
occupying  most  of  her  time  in  raising  fiowers, 
of  wmeh  she  is  passionately  fond.  &>ses  are 
her  favorites,  and  she  raised  one  particular  kind 
which  has  for  some  time  borne  her  name,  and 
which  is  much  prized  in  Holland.  Though  she 
danced  before  our  grandmothers,  she  has  en¬ 
tered  only  recently  on  her  sixty-first  year.  She 
is  much  esteemed  in  the  Dutch  capital  for  her 
numerous  deeds  of  charity. 


—  There  is  a  story,  perhaps  forgotten  by  all 
but  men  who  were  stuaents  at  a  certain  college 
near  thirty  years  ago,  of  an  enthusiastic  professor 
of  entomology,  not  celebrated  for  his  exerdse  of 
hospimlity,  who  was  so  ddighted  at  the  arrival 
of  an  eminent  pursuer  of  insects,  that  he  invited 
him  to  bed  and  board  in  chambers.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  Dr.  Macfiy  greeted  his  guest :  “  And  how 
did  ye  sleep  the  night,  Mecstor  Bcehe- 
moth  ?  ”  “  Not  very  well ;  strange  bed,  per¬ 
haps  !  but  ”  —  “  Ah  !  ”  quoted  the  doctor, 
ea^rly,  “  ye  were  just  bitten  by  something,  eh  ?  ‘ 
“Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  doctor,  I  was. 
“Just  think  of  that  I  Bitten,  war  ye?  Now, 
can  you  say  it  was  any  thing  at  all  noteworthy 
that  bit  ye  ?  Peculiar,  eh  ?  ”  “  Fleas,  I  think. 
But  such  ones  for  biting  I  never  met  in  my 
life,”  “I  should  think  so,  indeed  (with  great 
glcej.  They’re  Sidlian  fleas.  I  imported  them 


Oct.  38. 

Fisaxcial. 

Lohdos.  — Consols,  92  X;  U.8.  8-20’8,  1862, 91X;  do.  1867, 

New  Y'ore.  — Gold,  lllX;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881,  116X;  8-20’s, 
1862,  114H;  do.  1867,  113)4. 

COMMEBCIAL. 

Liverpool.- Cotton,  mlddllnR  uplands,  9Xd. 

Nrw  Yore.- Cotton,  middlint;  nplands,  ISXc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1.62  @  1.68. 

Oct.  30. 

FiHAX'CIAL. 

Lokdox.  —  Consols,  92X;  U.  8.  8-20’s,  1882,  91X;  do. 
1867,  92  X. 

New  Yore.— Gold,  lllX;  U.8.  6’s,  1881,  116K;  S-20’8, 
1862,  114X;  do.  1867, 113X. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  aplands,  9Xd. 

New  Yore.  — Cotton, middling  uplands,  18)4c.;red  srin- 
ter  wheat,  $1.89  @  1.62. 

Oct-  31. 

Fixancial. 

Lokdox.- Consols,  93;  U.S.  8-20’s,  1862,  91X;  do.  1867, 

New  Yore.— Gold,  112X;  r.8.  6’s,  1881,  116X;  8-20’8, 
1862,  114X;  do.  1867,  lUX. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.- Cotton,  middling  uplands.  9Hd. 

New  Yore.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  18Xc. ;  red  winter 
wheat,  $1.58  @  1.62. 


“  Burned  Out,  buT  Not  Burned  Up,”  is 
what  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Thain,  the  enterprising 
Chicago  agents  say  to  their  advertising  custom¬ 
ers  throughout  the  conntiy,  and  as  a  proof  of 
their  energy  and  perseverance,  they  have  openetl 
an  office  for  the  present  emergency  at  No,  5 
Beekman  Street,  New  York,  and  ask  for  an 
opportunity  to  make  estimates  on  any  advertis¬ 
ing  our  business  men  may  wish  to  have  done. 
They  are  reliable,  plucW,  and  deserve  a  liberal 
share  of  patronage.  Their  present  office  in 
Chicago  is  at  No.  65  Sonth  Canal  Street. 

—  The  color  o’morbos  —  apple  green. 

— “  Pa  de  deux  ”  —  the  father  of  twins. 

—  Wanted.  —  A  sensible  woman  to  lecture 
on  washing,  cooking,  and  baby  nursing. 

—  “  Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me.” 
“Quite  right;  you  are  quite  right,  sir.  Al¬ 
most  everybody  of  common-sense  has.” 

—  A  good  instance  of  “  sharp  practice  ”  is 
that  of  a  man  in  Ohio,  who  was  acquitted  of 
murder  on  a  plea  of  insanity.  He  had  secured 
his  lawyers  by  giving  them  a  mortgage  on  his 
ftum,  bat  now  repudiates  the  mortgage  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  insane  when  ne  made  it, 
according  to  the  showing  of  these  same  law¬ 
yers. 

— William  Voeltz,  a  private  of  the  Tenth 
Wisconsin,  has  written  a  note  to  the  U.  S.  Pen¬ 
sion  Agent,  requesting  that  his  name  be 
dropped  from  the  rolls,  as  his  injnry  has  im- 

E roved  80  that  he  can  earn  his  own  living,  and 
e  don’t  want  to  longer  burden  the  govern¬ 
ment. 


To  Cure  a  Cough,  Cold,  or  Sorb  Throat, 
use  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  dresses  the  hair  per¬ 
fectly,  without  greasing,  drying  or  stiffening  it. 


The  Youth’s  Companion.  —  A  paper  that 
has  rrown  into  excellence  by  experience,  and 
into  an  enequallcd  circulation  by  adenovdedged 
excellence. 


Billiards  have  won  a  high  rank  as  a  recrea¬ 
tion,  in  America.  Appreciating  this,  Messrs. 
Rice,  of  the  AMERICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON, 
have  two  billiard  balls,  with  all  the  best  appur¬ 
tenances.  Guests  will  find  that  every  provision 
has  been  made  for  their  needs  and  pleasures 
while  sojourning  at  this  favorite  hotel. 


Example  for  the  Ladies.  Mr.  Leutz, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  had  a  iVheeler  &  Wilson 
Machine  sixteen  years ;  for  eight  years  it  sup¬ 
ported  a  family  of  nine  persons,  two  of  these 
invalids,  running  on  an  average  of  nineteen 
hours  a  day,  by  different  persons,  without  cost¬ 
ing  a  cent  for  repairs.  Some  of  the  original 
dozen  of  needles  are  still  in  use.  No  personal 
instruction  was  received,  and  a  child  ten  yeara 
old  learned  ita  use  thoroogfaly. 


New  Edition.  lOmo.  Cloth.  III.  $1.80. 


By  KBS.  CAROLINE  L.  SMITH. 

{Amt  Carrie.) 

AMERICAN  HOME  BOOK  OF  INDOOR 
Games,  Recreations,  and  Occupations.  ISmo. 
Illustrated.  $1A0. 


By  ANNA  MONROE. 

THE  MODEL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SPEAKER 
Containing  Selections,  In  Prose  and  Verse,  of  the  most 
Popular  Pieces  and  Dialogues  for  Sunday  School  Exhl- 
biUong.  Illustrated.  16mo.  80  cents. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Fire  In  the  Woods.  By  Professor  James  De  Mille. 
16mo.  Illustrated.  $1.80. 

The  B.  O.  W.  C.  Stories.  By  Professor  James  De 
Mille.  4  volumes.  Illustrated.  Per  vol.,  $1.50. 

The  Spark  of  Genius ;  or,  The  College  Life  of  James 
Tralton.  By  Elijah  Kellogg.  16mo.  Illustrated. 
$1.25. 

CrlnRle  and  Crosstree;  or,  The  Sea  Swashes  of  a 
Sailor.  By  Oliver  Optic.  lOmo.  Illustrated.  $1.28. 

The  Onward  and  Upward  Series.  By  Oliver 
Optic.  4  volumes.  Illustrated.  Per  vol.,  $1.28. 

Our  Boys  and  Girls’  Story-Teller.  Edited  by 
Oliver  Optic.  Containing  the  whole  of  his  story 
“The  Starry  Flag,"  Tales  of  Adventure,  Choice 
Stories,  Poetry,  Puzzle  work,  Dialogues,  Ac.  All 
handsomely  Illustrated.  $1.80. 

Diamond  Burns.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Boliert  Bums.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

’The  Children’s  Album  of  Pretty  Pictures,  with 
Short  .Stories  by  Uncle  John.  With  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  fliU-page  Illustrations.  4to.  Handsomely  bound. 
$1.78. 

Tlie  Children’s  Sunday  Album.  By  the  author 
of  “  A  ITap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,”  Ac.  With  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Illustrations.  4to. 
Elegantly  bound.  $1.75. 

First  Help  In  Accidents  and  In  Sickness;  A 
Guide  In  the  Absence  or  before  the  Arrival  of  Medical 
Assistance.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.80. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

LEE  &  SHEPABD,  Publishers,  Boston. 
LEE,  SHEPARD,  to  DILLINGHAM, 
NEW  YORK. 


DYSPEPSIA. 

Boston,  Sept,  let,  1871. 

BIr.H.  O.  WHITE;) 

Dear  Sir,— ResardlnK  yonr  “  Specialty  for 
Dyspepsia’’  I  would  say  I  have  used  it  with 
the  best  results. 

I  have  been  a  sufferer  for  live  years,  my  food 
distressInR  me,  but  now  can  partake  heartily 
without  inconvenience. 

I  was  affected  with  dizziness  so  much  as  to 
fall  in  the  street;  that  trouble  Is  also  re¬ 
moved. 

I  have  tried  many  preparations  without 
relief,  but  I  recommend  your  remedy  as  one 
deservins  the  confidence  of  all. 

Tour’s  truly, 

C.  A.  HOLT, 

Beal  Estate  Broker,  101  Friend  St.,  Boston. 
Residence,  Union  Street,  East  SomerviUe. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  DYSPEPSIA 

Are  Loss  of  Appetite,  Wind  and  Rising;  of 
Food,  Dryness  In  the  Mouth,  Heartburn,  Dis¬ 
tention  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  Costive¬ 
ness,  Headache,  Dizziness,  Sleeplessness  and 
Low  Spirits;  unless  checked  it  surely  affects 
the  mind  as  well  as  body  and  unfits  one  for 
the  duties  of  life  in  a  short  time. 


Prepared  only  by 


H.  C.  WHITE, 

37  Court  St.  (opp.  Court  House),  Boston,  Mass. 


Price  01.00  per  bottle.  For  sale  by  all  Druc- 
kIsU. 


MAGIC 


FOR  THE  PARLOR.  Send  a 
.Staini)  ti>r  a  nricc  list.  HARTZ 

_  _  CONJURING  REPOSITORY, 

No.  743  Broadway,  New  York.  With  ilartz's 
Magic  Euchre  rack,  the  must  astoumling  card  tricks 
can  be  dune  witliuut  practice.  $2,  post  fVee,  with  a  book 
of  Tricks  aivanged  by  M.  Ha  ‘  ‘  ' 

amusement  for  a  month. 


lartz  that  will  furnish 


$12  TO  $24  A  DAY. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  County  in  the  United  States  to 
sell  a  newly  pHtenteil  aillcle  of  gre.at  ntiUty  and  alisolutely 
needed  in  eveiy  bonsehuld.  For  Dirther  particulars,  aft- 
drsts,  THE  champion  MF’O  COh  Clmvmlam*,  Ouo. 


I  HOMER,  DANTE,  GOETHE, 

“It  is  a  fact  almost  without  precedent  In 
the  history  of  literature,  that  the  three  Rreat- 
est  poems  of  the  world  —  Homer’s  “Iliad,” 
Dante’a  “Divina  Commedia,"  and  Goethe’s 
“  Faust  have  been  translated  into  EnKlish 
verse  by  three  of  our  native  poets,  and  pub- 
Ushed  In  royal  style  by  the  same  house,  and 
all  within  the  space  of  four  years.  These 
translations  — Bryant’s  “Homer,”  Longfel¬ 
low’s  “Dante,”  and  Bayard  Taylor’s  “Faust” 
—will  take  the  first  rank  amouK  works  of 
their  class,  as  combinins  In  a  rare  decree 
Uteral  accuracy  with  metrical  skill  and  poetlo 
feeUng.’’— Rev.  Joszra  P.  Thompsox,  D.D. 


Bryant’s  Homer. 


THE  lEIAD. 

Translated  by  William  Cl'llkk  Bhtaxt.  Jvolk.  fnt- 
pcrlol  8vo.  $16.60.  Cheaper  editiun,  ftum  new 
slereutyiie  plates.  Complete  In  2  vuls.  12mu.  $8.60 
“  We  congratulate  our  American  kinsfolk  on  having  a 
puet  among  them  wbu  in  bis  green  old  age  has  produced 
a  translation  of  the  Iliad,  worthy  to  live  amongst  the  best 
experiments  of  the  kind  in  our  common  language.’’— .Sat- 
turday  Hevieu  {.London). 

"  Three  years  ago  we  welcomed  Mr.  Longlbllow’s  Ditina 
Commedia,— n  translation  which,  fur  the  first  time  In 
English,  gives  the  very  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  text.  We  believe  that  81r.  Bryant  has  now  'riven  ns 
the  stiuidard  English  Iliad,  which  is  destined  to  t  luerseds 
all  previous  versions.  In  any  case  be  has  produced  a 
Work  which  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  himself,  and  on 
the  country  whose  literature  he  has  already  so  nobly 
enriched.’’— A)«c-Pbr*  Tribune. 


THE  ODYSSEY. 

Translated  by  William  Ccllzk  Brtakt.  First  vol. 
Koval  8vo.  Uniform  with  Bryant’s  Iliad.  $8.00. 
C  Volume  Tko,  completing  the  Hori:,  mil  be  publithed 
the  coming  winter.] 

The  method  and  form  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  translation  of  the 
Odyssey  are  the  same  that  were  used  in  bis  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  which  has  won  the  heartiest  praise  from  com¬ 
petent  critics  both  In  Europe  and  America  as  the  best 
English  rendering  of  the  Immortal  Greek  epic.  His  pres¬ 
ent  work  Is  of  tlie  same  high  order  of  excellence,  and  wUl 
iloubtless  be  accepted  as  the  standard  English  version  of 
the  Odyssey. 

“  His  translation  of  the  Odyssey  Is  as  worthy  of  the 
Odyssey  as  that  of  the  lUad  of  Its  great  original.  Like  It, 
this  Is  a  magnificent  English  poeim  and  yet  a  most  ac¬ 
curate  repriHluctlon  of  the  Greek,  fultiUing  thus  the  two 
aims  of  right  translation.  It  is  as  tbungb  Homer’s  spirit 
ILself  bad  dwelt  with  him  In  bis  task.  Almost  perfect  in 
I'oim,  in  the  rhythm  of  the  dekasyllabic  verse,  for  the 
adoption  of  which  as  the  best  English  substitute  fur  the 
Greek  hexameter  be  had  already  both  given  bis  reasons 
and  practically  proved  their  truth;  eminently  happy 
llinmghuut  in  the  rendering  of  the  characterisiic  Hornet  lo 
epithets  and  the  chaste  beauty  and  dignity  of  other  de- 
scri|>tlon;  scarcely  fiUltng  below  the  original  In  power, 
and  perfectly  matching  Its  spirit,  we  have  now  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ‘Odyssey  ’  to  mate  our  greatest  English ‘  Uisd.— ”’ 
ifew-  York  Evening  Mail. 


Longfellow’s  Dante. 

The  Divikx  Comzdt  or  Daxtz  Alighieri.  Compris¬ 
ing  “The  InfeiTio,’’  “The  rurgatorio,”  and  ’‘The 
raradiso.”  'Translated  by  Hekri  Wadsworth 
LoxorZLLOw.  3  vols.  Imperial  8vo.  $18.66.  Lib¬ 
rary  edition.  3  vols.  12mo.  Uniform  with  the 
Cambridge  Loxgfellow.  $6.66.  New  stereotype 
edition.  With  all  the  original  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
1  vol.  Large  T2mo.  Handsomely  stamped  in  black 
and  gilt.  $3.66. 

’’  We  of  America  can  almost  forego  the  realization  of 
that  great  and  original  literature  of  the  fliture,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  so  long  aswe  can  ftimlsh  the  EngUsh- 
swaking  world,  as  now  we  seem  to  be  doing,  with  its 
standara  translations  of  all  that  Is  best  in  the  literature 
of  the  past  and  of  other  tongues.  Our  poets-laureate  both 
wear  double  wreaths,  and  it  Is  a  question  whether  we 
ought  not  to  be  more  grateftil  to  them  fur  their  marvellons 
translations  of  Homer  and  Dante  than  for  even  that  origi¬ 
nal  work  which  has  ranked  as  cuiTent  Amerlc.an  poetry 
almost  in  advance  of  that  of  England.  It  soems  scarcely 
pruliable  that  this  translation  by  Longfellow  wlU  ever  be 
surpassed,— certainly  It  will  be  long  before  the  attempt 
la  made.’’— Eew~  York  Evening  Mail. 


Taylor’s  Goethe. 

The  Faust  or  Johaxx  Wolfoaxo  Goethb.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Batabd  Tatlob.  2  vols.  Imperial  8vo. 
Uniform  with  Loxgfellow’s  Dakte  and  Bbtaxt’s 
Homer.  $16.66. 

“Mr.  Taylor’s  version  of  Faust  Is  henceforth  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Faust;  the  best  and,  indeed  practically,  the  only 
representation  of  Goethe’s  favorite  drama  In  our  language. 
There  are  Indeed  numerous  translations  of  the  First  Tart 
of  Faust,  some  of  which  preserve  with  more  or  less  fidel¬ 
ity,  whatever  of  the  metrical  foim  of  the  German  poem 
the  writera  conld  reprodnee;  and  one  of  them,  that  of  Mr. 
Brooks,  is  an  agreeable  success  In  this  respect.  But  in 
fidelity,  both  to  the  sense  and  to  the  form  of  Goethe’s 
work,  it  is  decidedly  surpassed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  we 
think  it  is  surpassed  by  him  also,  on  the  whole.  In  poet¬ 
ical  merit.  Passing  to  the  Second  Part,  Mr.  'Taylor’a 
version  has  no  rival  whatever;  and  In  view  of  the  rare 
scholarship  in  two  languages,  and  in  an  extensive  litera¬ 
ture,  of  tne  critical  acumen,  poetical  sympathies,  and 
power  of  expression,  and  of  the  unbounded  patience  and 
labor,  all  of  which  must  be  combined  to  make  such  a 
work  possible.  It  is  not  likely  ever  to  have  a  rival. 

“  The  foremost  merit  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  work  is  Its  (kltb- 
fiilness.  This  Is  marvellous;  his  representation  of  Goethe’s 
sense  would  be  justly  regarded  as  remarkably  exact  In  a 
prose  translation,  and  that  It  has  been  so  closely  preserved, 
while  retaining  the  metres  and  rhyming  lines  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  is  a  feat  In  the  dexterous  use  of  language  such  as  has 
scarcely  any  parallel  In  English,  or  Indeed  anywhere  ex¬ 
cept  In  Gio-man,  the  universal,  all-absorbing,  all-appro- 
prlatlng  speech. 

“Mr.  Taylor  Is  one  of  the  fsw  Americana  who  have  made 
themselves  as  (kmlliar  with  German  as  scholarly  Ger¬ 
mans  are,  and  that  without  losing  his  bold  npon  clear, 
beautlfiil,  and  Idiomatic  English.  He  catches  meanings 
in  Goethe’s  many -faceted  lines,  anch  as  must  readers  get 
no  glimpse  of,  and  reproduces  them  with  such  care  that 
his  trmiMBtion  may  be  studied  closely  and  with  confidence 
fur  moat  even  ct  the  finer  shades  of  thought,  which  ^e 
ordinary  translator  does  not  understand.  Add  to  this 
that  his  fun  and  admirable  Notes  form  a  commentary  on 
the  poem  more  Intelligible  and  more  compact  than  any 
other  which  contains  a  tithe  of  the  Information  It  gives; 
a  commentary,  indeed,  ample  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
literary  student.  On  the  whole,  tins  is  a  noble  work,  an 
honor  to  the  scholarship  and  Uteiu^uro  of  our  country.’’— 
A'ew-  York  Evening  Pott. 


“  Here  Ibr  the  first  time  can  we  really  see  "  Fanst  ”  re- 
product  In  an  EngUsb  dress  as  near  as  Is  possible  for  any 
one  to  do  ao.  For  the  fliture,  Mr.  Taylor’s  version  will 
doubUess  be  the  accepted  translation  of  ’Faust,’  for 
EngUsb  readers.’’—  WetlmintterEeview. 


%•  For  sale  by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers.  Sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  pubUsbera, 


JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  GO., 

HOSTQXTf 


Repectfully  sugtfCiit  to  tbeir  customers  that 
when  convenient 


NovEMBEn  18,  1871.] 


.  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Winter  Underclothing.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Go. 


All  Desirable  Kinds. 

ALL  WOOL,  MERINO  AND  SILK. 

FOB  8AI.1S  BY 

MacuUar,  Williams  &  Parker, 

200  Washington  Stf  Boston. 

National  Chorus  Book! 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Contains  a  fine  seloctlon  of  Oratorio  and  Operatic 
Choruses,  anil  a  choioo  colljcUon  of  new  Glees, 
Quartet  tea,  &c. 

It  is  simil.ir  in  uonaral  ilasi^'n  to  the  well-known 
Chorus  Wreath.  CommcniioJ  to  Musical  .Societies, 
Conventions  anJ  C'liolre. 

Price,  !j|1.50. 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

OLIVEK  DIT30N  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DIT30N  &  CO.,  New  York. 

Ditson  &.  Co.’s 
STANDARD  OPERAS. 

Ernani,  Faust,  Lucia,  Lucrezla,  Martha, 
Nonna,  Somnambula,  Travlata,  Trovatoro, 
Marriage  of  Figaro,  Fidelio,  Fra  Diavolo 
and  Don  Giovanni. 

llinilsomelv  printed,  imahrlditcd,  sni>crior  to  all  other 
ediMons  In  fulness,  containing  all  the  foreii,'n  and  English 
Words,  ami  all  the  music,  incliKling  that  of  file  recitatives, 
th  o-  arc  yet  s.>lil  for  tlie  low  price  of  ONE  DBLLAR 
FiACH,  and  will  he  sent  to  anv  .address,  post  fVee,  lor 
tlir  adovo  price.  Finely  bound  In  Hoards  for  iUi.OO 
each. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
G.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York, 

W.  L.  HAYDEN,  teacher  of 

GUITAR  A  FLUTE, 

Patent  Onitars 
The  best  in  use.  Dealer  in  Oiiitars, 
Flutes,  Music  and  Strings.  NcwUiiit.ar 
Music  every  week.  Catalogues  ftee.  W.  L.  Havoex, 
120  Tiemont  Street,  Boston. 


Are  offering  a  complete  assortment  of 

WINTER  HOSE  &  UNDERWEAR 

For  Ladles,  Misses,  and  Boys,  at  Low  Prices. 

Knitted  Qaxters  for  Misses  and  Children. 

A  Great  V'ariety  of  White  and  Colored 

SAXONY  WOOL  NUBIAS, 

And  several  hesb  iniinutatlons  of  Coloied,  Plain, 

and  Fancy  . 

CASHMERE  HOSE“IS  N’T  IT  BEAUTIFUL  ?  ” 


White  Goods  Department. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  stuck  of  Imported  White 
Goods,  they  will  offer  several  cases  ol  Plush  Pique 
Suitings,  plain  and  Ugured.  Alsu  a  beautiful  choice  of 
White  and  Black  .Spangled  Tarlatanes,  in  gold  and 
silver.  - 

Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  Ninth  &  Tenth 
Streets,  New  York. 


A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 


PURCHASES  SHOULD  BE  MADE  IN 
THE  FORENOON, 

Especially  during  tlie  winter  months,  in  order  to  insure 
them  the  fullest  attention. 

BROADW'AY,  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NINTH 
AND  TENTH  STREETS,  NEW  YORK. 


COUNT  ST.  GEBMAIN’S 


b  Cures  SORE  THROAT. 

j  Poland’s  White  Pino  Compound, 

*  Cures  COLDS. 

h  Poland’s  White  Pino  Componnd, 

A  Cures  COUGHS. 

^  Poland’s  White  Pine  Componnd, 

Cures  DIPHTHERIA. 

*  Poland’s  White  Pine  Compound, 

I  Cures  Spitting  of  Blood. 

I  Poland’s  White  Pine  Componnd, 

Cures  Pulmonic  Affec- 
;  tions  generally. 

J  Poland’s  White  Pine  Componnd, 

Oures  Kidney  Oomplaints. 


THEA-NECTAR 


‘  For  health  comes  sparkllngln  the  stream*. 
From  cool  Cliocorna  stealing ; 

There ’s  iron  In  our  Northern  winds; 
Ourpinei  art  frets  healing. " 

John  U,  Whittisr 


CDCftlPtl  OUlilA  Crockery  and  OlaMM 
rnuflllll  onlnMiWnre.  Porcelniii-de- 

Trrrc.  EnamclliMl  Toilet  Ware,  CnspadoreM, 
Parlor  Spittoona,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vas¬ 
es,  Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  nnil  other  useful  and  umameninl  good.s, 
fur  sale  wholesale  and  ictall  liv 

,  D.  B.  STEDJlAN  *  CO., 

120  Slimmer  St.,  cor.  High  St.,  Boston. 


**  ROlinilFT  OF  MOSS  ROSES.’*  A  superb 
wwwyula  I  new  clinimo,  made  by  L.  Prang 
«  Co.,  is  giion  FREE  GllVi'lS  to  every  subserlltcr  to 
ttie  sr.VK  Sl’ANULEl)  BANNER  for  1872.  A  largo 
firty-col  nnn  paper,  improved  and  enlargcil,  equal  to 
Mger  In  size.  \  paper  for  every  fhmlly  fliesiilo.  and 
Si*  FV’EllYBODY.  'fen  years  established.  Charming 
tKorie.s,  poetry.  Wit,  Humor,  and  valuable  information. 
It  exposes  Sivitnlles  and  Humbugs.  Only  71  cts.  a  vear. 
*  mos.  for  only  10  cts.  Address,  Banner,  Hinsdale,  N.H. 

CIIROMOS.  STEREOSCOPES, 
views,  I  rnincs,  and  Albnms  Imported  and  manti- 
ftctitrc  l  by  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  St  CO..  SOI 
Broadway,  New  York,  opiiosilo  Metropolitan  Hotel. 


THE  GREAT  NOVEL. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  PARIS. 

Clolh^T'Js*^  ““  iSceond  Empire.  8vo.  Paper,  75  cenU; 

•«*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers.  Sent, 
J>o«(-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers,  .  ‘ 

JAMES  B.  QSGOOD  &  CO,,  Boston. 


WHITTEMORE’S 

Washstand  Comice. 

(Patented  September,  1870.) 

Designed  to  protect  walls  from  the  spattering  of  water 
while  washing.  It  not  only  serves  as  a  complete  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  wall,  but  makes  the  washstand 

A  BEACflFl'L  AUriCI.E  OF  FUBNITCRE. 
Attached  to  the  Comice  are  two  arms  swinging  on  a 
pivot,  to  which  may  be  added  a  Lambrequin  of  either 
Muslin,  Rep,  or  Lace  ;  or  the  arms  can  be  swung  out  and 
used  as  a  TOWEL  RACK. 

Elegant  designs  in  Walnut  and  Ash,  with  mottled  wood 
ornaments,  hnng  with  rich  Lace  Curtains. 

Of  Elaborate  Pattern  .....  S3.00 
Same,  without  Curtains  ....  S.OO 
Sent  to  any  part  of  the  coiintrv  on  receipt  of  amount 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  All  orders  addressed  to 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

Comer  Broadway  &  20th  Street,  New  York. 


SMITH’S 

IlLUSTRATEO  PATTERN  BAZAAR; 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  ONLY  FASHION  publication  that  give*  tbh 
styles  FULLY  ABREAST  of  THE  SEASON. 
DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELY  to  I LLU.STR.VTION,  DE¬ 
SIGN,  and  LUCID  INFOR31AT10N.  A  JUDI- 
CIOU.S  ADVISER.  SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 

One  Dollar  a  Yearg 

EACH  Subscriber  Is  entitled  to  select  patterns  to  the 
value  uf  HALF  A  DOLLAR.  Larjfe  Indueementt  to  Clubt. 


fo  dressmaking  WITHIN  the  iULVCH  of  .ALL  WHO  CAN 
SEW.  They  are  OUR  OWN  INVENllUN,  and  EN¬ 
TIRELY  NEW.  Sample  copy  of  the  Bazaar  mailed  for 
Stamp,  and  E.VCH  NEW  address  may  send  us  U.VLF 
PRICE  for  ANY  PA  rfERN  they  SELECT  from  it.  fhU 
offer  is  made  to  THOSE  ONLY  who  LIVE  at  a  DIS¬ 
TANCE,  and  UNABLE  to  examine  onr  patterns  AX 
OUR  ROOMS,  AND  TO  ONE  ORDER  ONLY. 
AOEN’TIS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE! 

A.  BURDETTE  SMI'TH, 

911  Broadway,  New  York. 


Blimmers  Perfumery.  Joseph  gillott’s 


TRADE  HARK. 

Generates  appetite,  improves  digestion,  and  by  its  gen¬ 
tle  action,  rcgulales  the  system,  thus  precluding  all 
recourse  to  meiUclne.  A  small  |M>rtion  mixed  with  ordi¬ 
nary  tea  imparts  to  it  a  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  Used 
alone,  it  Is  an  excellent  substitute  for  onlinary  tea,  and 
admlr.alily  suited  to  those  with  whose  constiliilions  Chi¬ 
nese  Teas  do  not  agree.  Sold  by  aU  Druggists.  Sole 
Agents  for  the  United  States, 

FDWARDES  &  BUSSELL, 

No.  38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

"do  rOUR  OWi\ 

With  a  Novelty  Job  Printing  Press. 

■  The  most  valtiablc  .aildition 

to  the  Business  Otlice. 
'ITie  most  cilleient  instruc- 

mitsl  ta.seinating  and 
aniiisemcnt  in  the 
Family,  and  nnsuijKis.sed 

|lfl|K9KF19^Y  for  General  Job  Print- 

^*t?n  1  fur  illuslr.ated  Pam- 

BENJ.  O.  Wofibs,  .Mamficliirer, 

151  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Ma.ss.;  W.  Y.  Ldw.veds,  .543 
Broadway,  New  York;  Kelley,  Howell,  Izi  dwig, 
917  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa;  Kell<»go  «!:  Loo¬ 
mis.  45  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  Agents. 

THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PrRE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WABBANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere, 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  iho 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Church  St,,  N.Y. 

Send  for  Thea-h'ectar  Circular. 

Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  CONFOKM  TO 

KEDUCTION  OF  PUTIES. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers 

BY  GETTING  UP  CEUBS. 
ey  Send  for  our  New  Price-List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany' It  containing  ftill  directions— making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31A33VESEY  STBEET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  New  York. 

WARREN  RANGE.' 

With  its  special  conveniences,  the  Dumping  and  .Shaking 
Grate,  Fender-gnard,  Warming  Closet,  Broiling  Door 
anil  Doulde  Elevated  ()vcn,  maiie  hv  FULLER,  WAR¬ 
REN  &  CO.,  No.  236  Water  Street,  New  York. 


sDr*0  BILLIABD  TABLE,  complete  with  frill 
dibU  size  Balls  and  Cues.  Quick  Knhber  Cushions 
Diagram  free.  Tlie  siieeialty  for  the  holi.lavs.  ABBOT 


Q  Excelsior  Patented 

A  Waterproof  Cage  Mat 

HjjjR  l^jis^agcs  clean  and  ^ftee 

Send 

A  MON^hI  employment”! 
tT.  Extra  Indiieements  ! 

A  Premium  HOBSE  and  WAGON  for  Agents. 

We  desire  to  cmi>loy  agenls  for  a  term  of  seven 
years,  to  sell  Iho  Buckeye  y20.0l)  Shuttle  Sewing  Ylaehines, 
It  makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  best  Inw- 
priced,  Ilcenseil  machine  in  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN- 
DEBS4)N  St  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  nr  .St.  Louis,  51o. 


A  MONTH  easily  made  with  Stencil 
and  Key-(Jheck  Dies.  Secure  Circular  and 
Samples, /ree.  8.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


f  Paris,  London,  &>  Bmsaels. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.!  ■ 

AMERICUS  CLUB  BOUQUET, 

Dedlcateil  to  this  celebrated  Clab 
b^'  spTCit^pe^ission  of  Honorable 

Special  Representatives  for  the 
United  Scales, 

EDWABDES  &  BUSSELL, 
38  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

AC^EAinbnFE^ 

Horace  Waters,  481  Broadway,  New  York, 
will  dispose  of  ONE  UUNDUED  I’lANOS,  JIELO- 
DEONS  .and  ORGANS  of  sLx  flrst-class  makers,  inclnd- 
Ing  Water’s,  at  exteemelt  low  rniCEs  roB  cash, 
Di  BiKC  THIS  xoxTii,  or  Will  take  from  S4  to  $21)  monthly 
until  pakl.  A  new  kind  of  PARLOR  ORGAN,  the  must 
beautlfril  style  and  perfect  tunc  ever  mode,  now  on  exhi¬ 
bition. 

SPLENCriD 

f  \  kA  Illnmination,  bnt  no  explo- 
tW-A  sion  or  danger.  The  best 
l[  '5  f'f'id  Bght  yet  produced  from 

iL  ^  YiLtr  Kerosene. 

JHISTBE  SANFORD  PATENT  (NON- 
EXPLOSIVE)  SAFETY  AND 
STUDENT  LAMPS. 

SpecLal  attenilnn  is  Inidted  to  the 
Ihct  that  this  .SAFETY  LA51P  has 
W  been  critically  examined,  tested, 
JR  and  approveil  hy  the  United  States 

I!1|l  Lighthouse  Boaitl,  and  by  some  of 
sCr  the  most  eminent  Chemists  in  the 

country,  among  whom  is  lYof.  Do  UE- 
m  s,  who  thus  cuncluiles  n  test  imuny 
h^ic^upon  thorough  examination  of 

*’  In  my  oiiltilon  this  is  the  SAFEST  LA51P  I  have  ever 
seen  for  consuming  kerosene  oil. 

“  R.  OGDEN  DOREMUS,  M.D., 
Prof.  Chemistry  and  Physics,  College  City  of  New  York, 
and  Prof.  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  Bellevue  Hoep. 
NIed.  College. 

As  It  is  .an  impossibility  for  an  explosion  to  occur  In 
using  these  Lamps,  they  arc  a  household  necessity  wbere- 
ever  kerosene  is  used  for  a  Ught. 

Canvassing  Agents  wanted.  Address 

HAWKINS  &  TUNISON,  Sole  Mannfac- 
turers,  48  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


fvftNT  porta 


Pf^'CES  5.0° 


ILL!jeC9 


CELEBRATED 

STDDD  PDNS. 

filald  ky  all  dealen  ihronghoat  Ike 
world. 

Ever}-  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Similte  of  bis  signature. 


PATENTSiM 


mm 


Windov^  _ _ 

SSpuAst  St.  NEW  yOBK.  Send  rai  fciscgtsa  I 


TJIFLES,  SHOT-GUNS,  BEVOLVEBS,  Gun 
Material.  AVrite  for  Price-List  to  GRE.VT  WES¬ 
TERN  GUN  AA'ORK.S,  Ihttsburg,  Pa.  Army  (lun.s. 
Revolvers,  Ac., bought  or  traded  for.  Agents  leanled. 

Bead  what  is  said  of  it. 
■  M  M  iaVM  "NomatterhowlKuIthecom- 
plexlon,  I  can  aver  of  my  own 
XMroi  knowledge  tliat  once  impreg- 

KM  natPil  with  PEARL’S  WHITE 

■■  the  Skin  to  ^  GLYCERINE  the  skin  be- 
n]  perfect  comes  absolutely  heantlfril.” 

clearness  “  A  pure,  clear,  rich  and  bril- 

■PAantl  purity.  MlBllant  skin  or  cumplexion  in- 
YfJw  variably  comes  hy  the  nse  of 

yonr  re'Hncd  AATtlfo  Glvcerine.” 
]  liVhdfl  A.  L.  JONES  A  CO.,2»<i  Broad- 
wav,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 

Sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  the  price,  SI  .50. 


GEO.  SAND’S  FRESH  NOVELS. 

Cesabixb  Dietbicb.  8vo.  Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth,  $1.25. 
A  Rolling  Stone.  8vo.  Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth,  $1.00. 
Handsome  L.vwrence.  8vo.  Paper,  50  cts.;  Cloth, SI.OO. 
The  Maroi’IS  De  Villemee.  8vo.  Paper,  75  cents; 
Cloth,  $L'25. 

These  novels  have  that  fascinating  isiworeflhnneht  and 
style  hy  which  Cieorce  Sand  has  won  the  admit  alion  of 
the  rcailing  world.  Thought,  sentiment,  and  ptissinn  com¬ 
bine  to  enlist  the  attention  which  these  stories  will  amply 
jepay. 

JAMES  B.  08000D  A  CO.,  Fobluhen,  Bosios. 


Atlantic  Essays. 

By  Thomas  Wentwortb  Higginson.  1  vuL  l'2mo 

$2.00. 


CONTENTS:  — "A  Plea  for  Culture;”  “  Literatnre  as 
an  Art;”  “  Americanism  in  Literatnre;"  “A  Letter  to  a 
Young  Contributor;  ”  "  Ought  Women  to  Learn  the  Alpha¬ 
bet?”  ”A  Charge  with  Prince  Rupert;”  “Made¬ 
moiselle’s  Campaigns;”  “The  Puritan  Minister;” 
“Fayaland  the  Portuguese; ”  “The  Greek  Goddesses;” 
“  Sapho;  ”  “  On  an  Old  Latin  Text-book.” 


“  All  the  writings  of  Mr.  Higginson  show  the  thorough 
culture  of  his  mind,  and  are  diatinguisheil  by  a  leinark- 
aWv  correct,  clear,  and  finished  style.  Radical  as  he  may 
be  ‘in  the  domain  of  speculative  thought,  he  has  a  con- 
sorv  .alive  veneration  for  the  English  language,  wholly  in¬ 
compatible  with  that  liM  seness  of  expivasion  to  which  tlie 
roticn-speaking  and  much-printing  of  these  modern  days 
have  given  currenev,  if  Indeeil  they  have  not  culliv  .ated 
a  vicious  taste  for  it.  For  this  reason  his  essays  have  a 
chaian  lievoml  that  which  attaches  to  a  vlgiirous  and  hon¬ 
est  consiHemlinn  of  the  subject  in  hand,  lie  is  one  of  the 
few  but  increasing  number  of  Americans  who  arc  nni  su¬ 
ing  Uteratuie  as  an  art,  and  one  whose  influence,  shining 
through  example,  perhaps,  not  less  than  thDingU  achieve¬ 
ment,  is  doing  much  to  strengthen  hope  in  the  frituie  of 
letteis  in  uiu' land."— Bosfon  Advertiser. 


“There  ate  twelve  cstiavs  in  all,  on  subjects  as  wide 
apart  as  can  well  be  imagfneil;  hut  whatever  the  sni'ject. 
Col.  Higginson  treats  it  with  ability  and  thonghtlhlncss, 
and  vrith  gracefril  stvle  and  good  command  cf  langtiagc. 
He  is  eqnally  at  honie  in  discns«ing  Americanism  in  Lit¬ 
eratnre.  pa.s,sing  in  review  the  Greek  Goddesses,  and  evok¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  yonlh,  and  discussing  theories  of 
eilncstion  while  turning  tlie  pages  uf  an  Old  Latin  Text- 
Book.  ”—  Cleveland  Herald. 


“They  are  finished  prodnetions,  ripe  in  thought  .and 
scbolaiship,  ns  they  are  fresh  in  interest  and  fusciiiatiug 
in  style.”-  Hartford  Courant. 

*.*  For  stile  by  aU  Booksellen.  Sent,  pset-pald,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  above  price. 

JAMDS  £.  OSGOOD  &  00.,  Bostoa. 


fa  RY  SATURDAY. 


[November  18,  1871. 


ilYOBNG  PEOPLE 


With  ather  well-known  and  eminent  wrlten,  contrll>- 
ute  to  Ita  colnmna. 


C  HI C  AGO 

AND  TBB 

GREAT  CONFLAGRATION. 

A  conciM  hiaton-  of  the  rasT  of  this  most  wonderful  of 
cities,  and  a  detailed,  circumstantial,  and  vivid  account 
of  Its  destruction  hr  Are ;  with  scenes,  incidents,  Ac.  By 
Messrs.  COLBERT  &  CHAMfeBBi:.Ajm,  City 
Editors  of  Chicago  Tribune.  Kully  Illustrated  from  pho¬ 
tographs  taken  on  the  spot.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
C.  F.  Vent,  18  \\.  4th  Cln.,  or  98  Murray  8t.,  >'ew 
York;  or,  .1.  8.  Goodman  .t  Co.,  62  Cnlon  Park  PI., 
Chicago,  or  Hubbard  Bros.,  728  Sanson  8t.,  Phlla. 


Itrk  CENTS  sent  to  Box  2882,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  1856 
f  New  York,  fUmlshes  samplesfor  redned,  money¬ 
making  employment. 


and  all  who  contemplate 
building,  applied  with  de- 
ige  BuUder.*^  Address  A.  J. 


scTlpUve  circular  of  “  Village  BuHder.*^  Address  A. 
BICKNELL  A  CO.,  Publlum,  27  Warren  8t.,  N.  Y. 


WALTHAM 

Time-Keeper,  is  described  In  onr  new  lUustrated  Cat- 
alogne,  sss</tae  ^  H.  O.  FOBD  A  CO.,  84  Tremont  Bt. 
Boston.  Priett  Reduced.  Goods  sent  C.  O.  D. 


ft  BUSH’S  “SAFETY”  OIL 

WILL  NOT  EXPLODE,  nen ^  a 
Hahtei  lamp  be  uptet  and  erofw  t 
mOHEST  TE8T,  BAFEST^^D 
PUREST  OIL  KNOWN.  Umehtly 
ommended  ^  the  Fire  I 
lers  of  N.T.  For  sale  by  all 

xra  and  Dragi^  In  the  TT.  8. 

•LOW  ft 

_  sU'rr.;  Bwltimoro,  nml  Clikos®* 


Real  Folks. 

By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  WBinrXT,  author  of  **  LeaBa  <Md- 
thwalte,”  "We  OMa,"  Ac.  1  t«L  Umo.  lOaa- 
trated.  $IM. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  BookseUers.  Sent,  poaa-]«M,  ea 
oetyl  of  price  ky  the  PabUahen, 

JiMEB  %  006001  ft  OOi,  BoWm. 


AePillTECT. 

a  a  Drawings, 

AlUU  $12,  post-paUL 

aSO.  E.  WOODWABD, 

.Publisher,  191  Broadway,  N.  Y, 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  all  book* 
■  on  Architecture.  Agriculture, 

I  FMd  Sports  and  the  Horse. 


“A  question  tbat  now  agitates  the  minds  of  many 
watchmakers  is,  *  which  is  the  best  watch  to  recommend 
fur  ladies'  use:  the  American  or  Swiss?’ 

“At  the  time  the  retailer  sells  it,  be  can  make,  prob- 
ablr,  more  proQt  on  a  Swiss  Watch  than  on  a  ‘Lady 
Elgin  ’  mannfactured  by  the  National  Watch  Company. 
Whan  we  sell  the  Swiss  Watch  we  bare  to  ‘  warrant  It  ’ 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  thereby  begin  to  lose  the 
urnflt.  In  a  month  or  so  the  stopwork  Is  out  of  repair. 
If  the  mainspring  shnnld  break,  the  chances  are  that  the 
laeoH  of  the  barrel  Is  so  great  that  the  leaves  of  the  cen¬ 
tre-pinion  are  broken,  and  the  teeth  In  the  barrel  in  the 
same  condition.  Iben  onr  labor,  or  the  time  of  our 
watchmaker,  begins  to  eat  Into  the  original  proflt  of  the 
sale. 

“  In  our  opinion  the '  Lady  Elgin  •  la  not  only  superior 
to  most  of  the  Swiss  Watches,  but  In  many  of  Its  details 
is  a  more  sclentlflc  piece  of  work ;  more  durable  than  any 
other  movement  of  .American  manuAictnre  for  ladles’ 
use.’’—  Watchmaker's  Journal. 

ly  Call  on  yonr  Jeweller  and  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
Watches. 

The  Elgin  lUnstrated  Ahnana^  or  the  Illustrated  Arti¬ 
cle  on  "Ancient  and  Modem  Time-Keepers,’’  by  A.  D. 
Richardson,  sent  tree  upon  application  to  National  (Elgin) 
Watch  Compart)’,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  or 
No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


ART  BRONZES 

THE  LATEST  W  RK8  OF 

Closmger,  Toussaint, 

Mathuiin  Moreau, 
Dumaige,  Carrier, 

Woog^n,  Ficault,  &c. 

OEAND  PIECES, 

MANTEL  SETS,  &C., 


In  tike  Historical  Styles,  from 
Barbedienne;  Reductions  from 
the  Antique  and  Cloisonne 
Enamels. 


Ulster  Orercoats 

Made  In  Enslnn^l 
expressly  ror 

«0AE  HALL,** 

BOSTON. 

32, 34, 36, 38  NORTH  ST. 

TtaF  Best  TravelUnff  Coat 
ever  made.  Price,  S30« 
Send  urden  by  mail. 

A  uf  AiiaairiMD  0.  cnu 


ELGIN 


WATCHES. 


TIFFAFY  &  CO., 

Union  Sqmtre,  New  York. 

BALL,  BLACK  &  CO., 

665  and  567  BROADWAY,  New  York, 

Are  closing  out  their  entire  stock  of  BRONZE  AND  IM¬ 
ITATION  BRONZE 

GAS  FIXTURES 

Below  Costi 

BETTER  GOODS  IN  DESIGN  AND  FINISH  ABE 
NOT  TO  BE  HAD  AX  THEIB  PRESENT 
LOW  PRICES. 

NEW  DESIGNS  OF  IMPORTED 

CBYSTAL  CHANDELIEBS, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY  JU.ST  RECEIVED. 

CALL  AND  EXAMINE  OCR  STOCK  AND  PRICES. 

Notice. 

Urgest  Stock,  Best  Go8ds,  Lowest  Prices. 

pOGJIFTS: 

Grand  Gift  Goncert  and 
Distribution 

For  the  Benefit  of’  the 

I  F0UNDUN6  ASYLUM  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF 
CHARITY,  NEW  YORK, 

AND  TBB 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  ORPHANS'  HOME, 

Of  Washington,  D.  C., 

To  be  held  In  Wasbingtox,  D.  C.,  under  and  vrlrtna 
of  a  permit  of  the  Hon.  Cornmissluner  of  Internal  Revennt 
Thursday,  Not.  23d,  1871. 

Positively  No  Postponement. 

1,003  GIFTS,  iiniounting  to  MSOO.OOO.  will  be 
awarded.  Entire  n'amler  .  f  tickets,  5‘J,0OO. 

TICKETS,  S6  EACH. 

Send  for  Ciicular,  gl\lng  description  of  glfls  and  ref- 
erenbes,  to  P.  C.  DKVLIN,  General  Agent, 
Stationer  and  Pritler,Sl  Siusau  Street,  S.  1'.,  and 
Hon.  H.  McCULLOrcH,  ElUton,  Md., 

Major  GEOKGE  T.  CASTLE,  Balilniore,  Md., 

Commissioners. 

Hon.  JAMES  S.  NEGLEY,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

Trustee. 

Tickets  sent  ’’  C.  0.  D.,’’  If  desiied. 
ly-  Tile  Commissioners  assure  the  public  the  Con- 
cen  and  Dlstilbutlou  will  take  place  without  (UU  on  the 
above  date. 


CASTLE  AT  DEITZ  ON  THE  LAHN. 


T'li:  .vnKUTC.VN  ORGAN  conUtlns  the  latest  improTement*. 

I  r  IS  UNRIVAhliED  In  tone  and  in  beauty  of  exterior. 

lELCSTRATKO  CATAIAIGVKS  sent  free.  Address  ^  _ _ .  „  * 

THU  .S.WITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hailroad  Bonds 

XTIictlier  you  wish  to  Buy 
or  Sell,  write  to 


CharlesW.Hassler, 


No.  7 
Wall  Street 
New  York. 


ICEES* 

ECLECTIC  OIL 


Is  especislly  designed  for  use  wherever  good 
light,  nerfbct  safety,  and  absence  of  odor  are  re- 
qolred.  It  can  be  need  In  any  kind  of  Kerosene  ’ 
oUlsmp.  j.  H.  WICKES, 

120  Malden  Lane,  N.Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

ROMANISM  AS  IT  IS. 

This  Bookof  TSO  pages,  105  enmvingt,  is  an  ex¬ 
haustive  and  standard  work,  of  the  highest  authority, 
eminently  adapted  to  the  times.  It  fully  uncovers  the 
whole  Romish  system,  expoies  its  baielees  pretences  it* 
frauds,  its  persecutions  its  gross  immoralities  its  opposi¬ 
tion  to  our  public  schools  and  dvil  and  religious  liberty. 
CONN.  PUBLISHING  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL 

made.  WILL  NUT  FXPLODK  UR  TAKB  FIRE  IF  THE  LAMP  18 
UPSET  AND  BROKJEN*  MllUuiit  uf  •rUloiu  bavt  been  sold,  and  no  acclilenit  have 
ever  tK-curre«l  fh>m  it. 

OIL  HOUSE  OP  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  YORK. 

EstebUahed  1770. 


i.Pei  Mason  &Co.. 

.  [r _  ^,^B03T0N ^ 

Uno  of  ^  >st  popular,  sUltaRy  edited, 
«  m  _  ely  circulated  papers  in 
^  the  country. 


E*t.  *  ^  E.  Hale, 
Prof  t?  *»  fie  MiUe, 
lire  ow  onlton, 
Kr;^  ^  -C.  Weeks, 

He.  ■'  erfield, 


Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe, 

"  Sophie  May,” 

Mil.  B.  H.  Davie, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Flanders, 
Mrt.  M.  A  Denison. 


Reside*  Charmingly  Written  Rtorlea,  and  Tales 
or  ADTixTru,  it  contains  Lxttxks  or  Tkavxl, 
IhSTOUCAL  AXD  SCIBXTiriC  AkTICLXS,  BiOOKATH- 
ICAl  SXXTCHXS,  OBSXXVATIOgS  IX  NaTCKAL  HIS- 
TOBT,  STKIKIXO  EDITOUALS  OX  CCBXXXT  EVXXTS, 
SroBTS,  Oambs,  Fuezlos,  etc.,  etc. 

Varied.  ComprebenslTe.  practical,  and  ftall  of  Inlbr- 
matlon.  It  attnete  and  Intereste  alike  both  old  and 

yuan*.  _ 

Two  Stirriiig  Serial  Stories,  OM  of  "Home  Lite,’* 
the  other,  “Lite  oe  the  Feoetiee,”  will  appear 
daring  the  year. 

eendferSpeetiMCopiei— sent  See.  SaheeripUee  price 
$l  JO  ta  advance.  ' 

PEKay  MASON  ft  CO., 


■  ^ 

_ ^ 

RAVEImERS 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
COMPANY.of  Hartford,  Cana.  Cash  Assets, 
9IJ88,988.  Oranu  LIFE  aad  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  roUclet,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Secartty,  Low  Rates.  Also  liuares  against 
ACCIDENTS,  cansing  deoUi  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  S700  per  day  for  Seven  Testrs 
In  benefits  to  policy-holders. 

Nobody’s  Fortune. 

By  Edml-xd  Yates.  1  rol.  8vo.  Paper,  75  cents: 

Clot^  81.25. 

The  name  of  the  anthor,  Imifrxn  Yates,  It  a  gnaran- 
tee  for  the  merit  of  the  romance.  The  stocy  aboands  In 
highly- wrooght  dramatic  scenes,  and  the  Inteiest  of  the 
plot  tilnges  upon  the  finding  of  £14,009,  wUeh  has  been 
stolen  and  concealed  by  two  robbers.  The  bssotne  la  a 
rare  character,  equal  to  every  emerpeney  caDed  fbrth  by 
her  eventthl  Ufe.  She  la  strong  In  purpose,  high-prin¬ 
cipled,  devoted  to  her  worthless  lover,  and  at  Interest¬ 
ing  and  fhaeliistlng  as  she  la  geod.  Thevmalna  ate  of  the 
deepest  dye;  no  sqpemnmetarles  clog  the  movement  of  ttie 
pUv.  wueh  Is  well  snstatned  to  the  end,  and  doses  with 
the  hsOTv  matilM  of  the  two  most  IxletvUng  chanc- 
lersteOesbook.  It  la  a  good  story,  well  tcU,  oM  exceed¬ 
ingly  plessant  reading. 

V  fhrenfc  BaakssOers  aad  Hmssds^sru  StsU 
SdtSdf^SS,  an  rtastpt  ef  jstsksa,  kit  ike  ^^^k^Upsas, 

J^aiaB  A  MMW$  *  Mb 


Is  now  regarded  as  the  8TANBARD  BAKING  I’OW- 
DKB,  and  the  best  article  prepared  for  making  Henf . 
wholesome  and  dclirloiia  bi.-4T'ITS,  llOl.iJi, 
BREAD,  GRIBIILF,  and  other  CAKES,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Itis  infallible,  and  always  ready  for  immediate 
Ese.  The  best  YEAST  POWDER  for  noe  on  long  SEA 
VOYAGES  to  ANY  PART  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

It  la  conrealent  and  economical.  NO  WASTE 
OF  FOOD  PREPARED  WITH  IT.  Sold  »  rerywhere 
by  GROCERS,  SHIP-CHANDLERS  W  DEALERS. 

DOOLET  Sc  BROTHER,  Manul'sotnrers, 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT; 

69  HBW  STREET,  NEW-VOBK. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

PAST  AND  WEST  POEMS.  A  New 

VtJume.  By  Btrr  Habti.  Cnlfomi  wlUi  "  Con- 
denMid  Xuvela,**  *'  PueuM,**  and  **  The  Luck  of  BuartnK 
Cain|>.'*  I  tuL  IIBdo.  tl.M. 

TbiB  Tolnne  tncludc*  “The  Leal  OBneon,”  the  poem 
ptvDonnced  beft>r«  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard 
L'nlveraliy  In  June  last,  aeveral  puema  that  have  appeared 
in  periodioala  lince  the  putdic^oa  of  Mr.  Harte  a  laat 
Tolante,  embraeins  Tnithntl  James's  Answer  to  her  Letter, 
Farther  Lanauase  fhmi  Truthltal  James,  Sequel  to  Maud 
Muller,  A  Newport  Bomance,  several  poems  that  have 
never  beSrra  bean  aoUaetad,  and  othara  that  are  now 
first  printed. 

gRET  HARTE’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

**  Thla  rolnrae  haa  been  looked  Ibr  with  Interest,  aince 
the  aimoancement  of  the  publlabera  that  It  waa  In  prep* 
aratlon.  Bret  Harte,  by  natlte  talent,  real  genlua,  and 
the  Ignortnd  of  the  literary  tron-bedatead  meaaurement, 
apeaklna  from  the  heart,  and  nainf  the  language  and  even 
tha  Idiums  of  a  claaa  never  before  fhl^  embalmed  In 
Bteratura,  haa  touched  the  popular  heart.'' 


jgRET 


HARTE'S  POEMS. 


**  Ula  first  rolume  waa  a  marked  success.  It  Is  a  book 
better  quoted  than  any  of  Its  predecessors,  the  Bible  and 
Shakspeare  ezoepted.  *'  Ilia  **  Heathen  L'htnee "  has 
had  a  tigoruns,  as  It  promisee  to  bare  a  lung  life.  Others 
of  a  more  delicate  and  touching  character  show  a  depth 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  in  the  author,  which  have  given  him 
a  welcome  to  the  heart  of  bumaruty.'’ 


east 


AND  WEST  POEMS. 


* Truthfel  James'  appears  with  his  answer  to  that  cele¬ 
brated  'Letter*  of  the  absent  kliaa,  which  impeared  In 
the  first  volume,  and  in  a  certain  statement  of  a  Lottery 
Scheme.  But  we  cannot  apecl&  In  this  brief  notice  the 
partlealar  ideces  which  have  by  their  brilliancy,  origi¬ 
nality,  and  muUar  conception  and  construction  won  our 
admirstiun.’’—  Pmhdaict  Press. 


T.ONGFELLOW’S  DANTE;  THE 
-LJ  divine  comedy  or  DANTE  ALIOUIEKl. 

Compriaing  “  The  Inferno,’*  “  The  Pnrgatono,”  and  “  The 
Paradlso.’*  Translated  by  Haacr  Wadswobtb  Loko- 
PBLLow,  New  ateteotype  edition.  Witb  all  the  original 
notesandiUastrailons.  1  roL  Large  I'Jmo.  Handsomely 
stamped  in  black  and  gUu  $SA0. 

Thla  tingle  volnme  Inclndet  all  that  was  contained  In 
the  three  volumes  in  which  Mr.  Longfellow’s  translation 
was  originally  published.  It  brings  srithin  teach  of  all 
this  masterpiece  of  poetical  transUuun  which  holds  un¬ 
questioned  the  hlgheet  rank  as  an  English  rendering  of 
Danta. 

TkANTE  IN  ENGLISH.  POPULAR 

-LF  EDITION. 

**  The  mere  English  reader  soon  feels  that  he  Is  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  poem  as  he  never  did  btfore.  No 
translation  of  a  poem  can  exactly  represent  the  origirml 
to  one  who  Is  unacquainted  with  the  language  in  which  it 
was  arritten,  but  so  fisr  as  this  can  be  done  we  bellere 
Mr.  Longfellow  has  succeeded  In  the  attempt.  Uis  tians- 
lation  Is  nut  likely  to  be  superseded  by  any  new  version; 
and  It  must  alwavs  be  ranked  among  the  chief  triumphs 
of  hit  genius  and  the  moet  creditable  Quita  of  American 
tchularthlp.’*—  Vhratian  Segitler. 


the  AMERICAN  NOTE -BOOKS 

OF  NATHANIEL  Il.VWTHORNE.  llluslraied  U- 
brary  Edition.  1  ruL  12mu.  Witb  lUostraliuiu.  Very 
handsomely  bonnd  and  stamped.  $1.00. 

This  It  the  seventh  rolume  of  the  Illustrated  Library 
Edition  of  Hawibome’s  Works,  wliicb  has  been  received 
with  marked  Ikvor  hr  the  press  and  the  public. 

HAWTHORNE’S  AMERICAN 

NOTE-BOOKS. 

“  In  tbeee  ftiU,  frank,  and  beantlfhl  diaries  we  have  a 
better  picture  of  llawtbome  than  any  other  hand  than  his 
ewn  could  draw.  We  learn  to  appreciate  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  his  nature,  and  love  him  fir  the  tendeniess 
and  beauty  of  his  character  fiir  more  than  we  ever  did 
before."— Few  -  Pori  TWOaiie. 


■pARK-STREET  PULPIT ;  SER- 

X  MONS  preached  by  Bar.  W.  U.  H.  Mi'bbat.  1  vol. 
12mo.  $A2S. 

Thla  book  contains  twenty  discourses  preached  to. 
crowded  audiences  in  Park -Street  Church,  and  iiuw  Issued 
in  permanent  form  for  the  larger  audience  won  to  Mr. 
Murray  by  his “  Adlrundaik  Adventures"  and  “Mnsic- 
Hall  Sermons."  These  disconrses  are  not  In  tbe  interest 
of  any  special  sect  or  dogmas,  bnt  to  set  firth  the  fiinda- 
menial  Ideas  and  sentiments  of  Christianity  mure  lumi¬ 
nously,  and  to  infuse  them  more  tburongUly  Into  tbe  life 
and  tbonght  of  the  present  day, 

MURRAY’S  NEW  SERMONS: 

XYl.  PABK-STEEET  pdlpit. 

"  It  Is  very  rare  that  the  sermons  of  an  nnnsnnlly  en¬ 
gaging  ai>d  moquent  preacher  endure  tbe  test  of  publlcu- 
tlon.  Those  of  Mr.  Murray  fiiniish  an  exception  to  tbe 
general  mle.  After  making  all  due  allowances  for  a 
sappoced  prepossesslun,  we  must  think  these  sermons 
reany  bcignt  and  rigorous  utterances,  to  he  accredited 
with  much  more  than  a  merely  negative  merit.”— Aufon 
CowtmomwttUlM. 

«« PARK-STREET  PULPIT  is  the 

ruuae  of  a  volume  of  sermons  preacbe^l  bv  the 
Bev.  Wm.  H.  H.  Mnrray,  who  bolds  as  high  a  rank  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  as  a  iiublic  orator.as  H.  W.  Beecher duesin  Brooklyn, 
with  the  advantage  of  not  being  eccentric  In  his  ideas  or 
actlona,  and  of  writing  sneh  startling.  Idiomatic  lan¬ 
guage  as  Jeremy  Taylor  might  have  produced.  As  one 
who  'looks  fttMD  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God,’ Hr.  Murray 
la  well  known  and  highly  valued;  In  his  sermons  the 

Kctlcal  and  tbe  poetical  are  admirablv  blended,  the  basis 
ng  tbe  merclftil  and  hope-creating  humanity  of  Chris¬ 
tian  fklib."  —  PltilaMplua  Preu. 


/CHAPTERS  OF  ERIE,  AND  OTH- 

V/  ER  ES8.VY3.  By  CHABLas  FcANCis  Adams,  Jb., 
and  HaaaT  Adams.  I  voL  IJmo.  $1.U0. 

"  ‘  Chapters  of  Erie  and  other  Essays,'  by  Charles  F. 
Adams,  Jr.,  snd  Henry  Adams,  Is  a  collectlun  of  articles 
prbKli^y  feum  the  North  Americtm  Review,  but 
Uianiiighly  revised,  and  to  a  consldcrahle  extent  re- 
wtiuaa,  ^  tbelr  authors.  They  have  a  permanent 
vralaa  which  well  warrants  their  preservation  In  book 
fbrm.  The  material  npun  railroad  topics  furnished  by 
furies  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Is  especially  able  and 
Intereklng. "— Boffoa  Oavelle. 

^DAMS’S  CHAPTERS  OF  ERIE. 

"  They  fbrm  the  clearest  and  most  fUthful  exposition  of 
the  Eim  f^ds,  enurmoos  and  succetsfhl,  and  of  tbe  tii- 
nmpb  of  brass  over  brains  Both  tbe  Messrs.  Adams  ate 
man  ofmaik.  Inheritors  of  tbe  genius  of  tbelr  grandfithcr, 
clear  tbinkeis  and  remarkably  vigorous  writers.  Mr. 
Henry  Adams  Is  the  author  of  the  graphic  description  of 
the  Odd  Conspiracy  of  New  York.  AU  the  essays  are 
Bodela  of  compoMtfnn,  and  upon  themea  of  permanent 
tnlweat."— Aeia  Btti/ord  Mercury. 

ADAMS’S  CHAPTERS  OP  ERIE 
A  and  other  essays. 

”  The  topics  are  those  most  demanding  dlscnsslon,  rail- 
laads,  ourpocrrtlons,  and  the  drift  of  Imslncsa  mo;  ality  os 
It  la  oMcloaed  In  the  Erie  rood.  The  authors  have  mas¬ 
tered  the  snh)ects  of  which  they  treat,  ami  they  write 
wltti  tbe  eonoequent  ease,  clearness,  and  clevembsa. 
Tbe  essays  are  aR  tbe  better  fur  being  tentative  and  not 
aOefing  tbe  acret  of  solving  all  tbe  dttficuUlee  of  the 
MMtMk,  They  are  Mys  that  no  tnteUlaont  man  eon 
|Msfi  to  leavre  onrend.  wbetber  be  Is  a  Iraniness  or  a  pro- 
MManalaao  ...  It  Is  allagetbersnotaUB,and,naw  w« 
■htHsRntBfiMp— k^weisfinaii*— iWirifertf  fibartuif. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT.  By  Edward 

EvaaSTT  Hals.  I  vol.  I6mo.  $1.13. 

"  More  7b  Do  A  Is  a  series  of  flften  essays  addressed  to 
boys  and  girls  In  their  teens.  They  ofier  iiravUcal  and 
wbulesume  suggestlutu  on  quite  a  variety  or  tuples;  how 
to  talk,  how  to  read,  bow  to  write,  and  how  to  go  Into 
aocletv.  They  treat  of  life  at  school,  at  vacation,  with 
children,  with  alders,  and  alone.  The  style  in  which 
these  essays  are  written  Is  clear,  direct,  and  alwav's  en¬ 
tertaining.  The  author  draws  largely  upon  his  own  experi¬ 
ences  and  observations,  and  they  hav  e  been  such  as  fit 
him  peculiarly  fur  the  iiositlun  of  teacher  of  the  amenities 
of  life."—  PorUttttd  Iraneeript. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK  FOR  THE 

YOUNG.- HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

"  It  sbiiold  be  on  every  famlly-’s  table,  for  tbe  humor, 
good  senam  and  practical  knowledge  which  tbe  author 
ever  manifests  In  his  secular  writings  are  here  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed  and  give  an  attraction  to  the  volume 
which  renders  it  inestimable.  He  sbows  tbe  rare  quality 
of  presenting  tbat  wliich  will  delight  tbe  young  people, 
while  It  will  elevate  and  Improve  all  who  may  peruse  It, 
wbetber  young  or  otherwise.  ” — Boeton  Commonwealth. 

TfDWARD  EVERETT  HALE’S 

X-J  NEW  BOOK. 

"  We  hope  a  copy  of  It  In  Its  new  dress  will  be  fonnd 
on  every  Ubraiy  table  where  there  are  young  people 
to  profit  by  the  hints  so  kindly  given,  and  to  practise  the 
reciprocity  so  gentl>’  inculcated. "  —  Button  Tranteript. 

MY^WITNESSi  A  Book  of  Verse. 

■lU.  By  WiLUAM  WiNTSm  1  voL  Itimo.  fil.SO. 

“The  author  of  this  handsome  little  volume  Is,  we  be- 
Ueve,  tbe  dramatic  editor  of  the  N.  F.  Tribune.  To  tbe 
readers  of  poetry  his  name  has  lung  been  feimliar  as  that 
of  tbe  author  of  occaalunal  pieces  of  verse,  remarkable  for 
delicacy  of  fancy -and  a  certain  refinement  and  tlnlsb  in 
tbelr  composition.  A  number  of  these  fogitlve  fovurites 
will  be  found  luxuriously  housed  In  *h«  present  volume.” 
—  Buffalo  Courier. 

william  WINTER’S  NEW  VOL- 

» »  UME. 

"  Tbe  rhythm  of  these  lyrics  Is  melodious  as  the  Lapse 
of  water  through  sands  of  gidd  —  the  words  and  their 
music  are  so  biuanunlously  blended.  Tbey  linger  In  tbe 
brain  as  music  lingere  in  the  ear  after  its  last  audible  echo 
is  stilled.  I’ure.  tender,  exquisite  songs  are  these.  They 
bonor  alike  the  man  who  sings  them,  and  tbe  wife 
who  Inspired  them  and  to  whom  they  are  dedicated."— 
Brooklyn  Onion. 

vagabond  ADVENTURES.  By 

•  Kau-h  Kbelbr.  I  vol.  Ibmo.  SL.aO. 

“  The  variety  of  adventure,  the  sprlghiliness  with  which 
the  narrator  details  his  triumphs  .and  mistoriunes,  and  the 
fi-esbness  and  originality  of  u!s  styl^  would  fix  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  tbe  reader  even  were  s-une  of  the  scenes  and  cli.ir- 
acters  described  far  less  wonderful  than  they  are.”  —  C'la- 
cfunofi  Chronicle, 

■RALPH  KEELER’S  VAGABOND 

Xk<  ADVENTUllKS.  "  By  the  general  reader  this  llule 
VI  liime  will  be  taken  up  with  ple.asure  and  laid  aside  vv1ib 
regret.  Its  strokes  of  humor  are  freviueni  enough  to  com¬ 
mend  It  as  an  .amusing  comp.anion,  and  lu  pathos,  alw.aya 
simple  and  unaffccied,  will  exert  a  no  less  pleasant  uud 
possibly  more  enduring  influence. "—  New-  York  Time*. 
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DO  OTHERS  SEE  US  AS  WE  ARE  1 

PROBABLY  no  bit  of  practical  wisdom 
has  ever  had  a  more  triumphant  popu¬ 
lar  endorsement  than  that  expressed  in 
these  lines  of  Burns:  — 

“  Oh  wad  some  power  the  Riftic  gic  ns, 

To  see  ourscl’a  as  others  see  us  !  ” 

Everybody  who  has  the  va^est  notions  of 
the  illusions  created  by  his  vanity  or  pride, 
feels  the  force  of  tliis  stunning  satire.  It 
means  that  whilst  we  are  imposing  on  our¬ 
selves  for  the  sake  of  imposing  on  others, 
we  utterly  fail  in  our  purpose.  The  selfish¬ 
ness  of  those  we  expect  to  impress,  is  roused 
into  some  degree  of  malicious  insight,  when 
stung  into  action  by  our  own  ostentatious 
selfishness.  We  are  condemned  as  preten¬ 
ders  by  the  very  effort  we  make  to  slifiw  our¬ 
selves  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent  and 
virtuous. 

But  still  the  famous  couplet  only  encloses 
a  superficial  truth.  To  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  may  be  a  great  triumph  over 
our  most  besetting  weakness,  but  is  not  in 
any  sense  final.  A  had  man,  who  exercises 
this  “  gift,”  may  remain  as  mean,  selfish  and 
base  as  he  was  before  he  availed  himself  of 
it.  After  seeing  himself  as  others  sec  him, 
he  may  be  induced,  on  the  strength  of  liis 
new  knowledge,  to  undertake  novel  liypocri- 
sics,  which  “others”  cannot  see  tlirough. 
Now  the  majority  of  honest  and  well-mean¬ 
ing  people  are  more  or  less  ridiculous,  in 
their  speech,  manners  and  conduct.  Tlicy 
have  not  the  power  of  simple  self-expres¬ 
sion,  because  they  do  not  possess  genius. 
Joe  Gargerv’s  “I  incantersa^,”  is  their 
common  method  of  communicating  with  their 
fellows.  They  hesitate  and  stutter  and 
stagger,  in  their  most  impersonal  and  un¬ 
selfish  outbursts.  Shall  wa  invoke  for  them 
the  power  to  see  themselves  as  they  arc 
seen  by  their  meaner  neighbors  ?  Shall 
satire  be  allowed  to  sneer  at  beneficence, 
because  beneficence  happens  ta  be  awkward, 


ungainly  and  inexpressive  7  The  truth  is 
that  the  Uiinkcr  who  is  also  a  philanthropist 
would  be  inclined  to  reverse  Burns’s  idea. 
He  would  say  that  the  curse  of  our  modern 
society  is  social  and  political  intolerance. 
That  intolerance  is  most  vividly  indicated 
by  the  refusal  of  one  good  man,  who  is  the 
champion  of  a  certain  opinion  and  course 
of  conduct,  to  admit  that  any  excellence 
can  dwell  in  another  good  man,  who  may 
oppose  him  in  his  darling  theories.  The 
remedy  for  this  evil,  is  evidently  to  be 
sought  in  the  teaching  of  toleration  and  in¬ 
sight.  Instead  of  saying  that  wo  should 
resist  other  individualities,  the  true  method 
would  seem  to  be  in  intelligently  perceiving 
and  cordially  uniting  with  them.  Burns’s 
maxim  supposes  that  humanity  is  divided 
into  naturally  aggressive  parts.  Our  belief 
is  tliat  these  parts  can  be  harmoniously 
combined.  At  any  rate,  good  men  should  nev¬ 
er  be  separated  by  mere  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  mere  peculiarities  of  character. 

To  “  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,” 
means,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  misconcep¬ 
tion  shall  triumph  over  real  knowledge. 
How  would  Burns  himself  fare  if  tried  oy 
such  a  test  ?  To  “  others  ”  he  was  simply  a 
tipsy  exciseman,  who  gave  more  or  less 
hilarity  to  convivial  meetings  of  Scotch 
peasants  or  of  Scotch  “gentlemen.”  To 
us,  who  see  him  as  he  was  in  himself,  he  is 
one  of  the  great  poets  of  Britain  and  the 
world.  Can  we  say,  in  his  case,  — 

“  Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gio  ns, 

To  see  oursel’s  as  others  see  us  ”  * 

If  any  thing  can  be  asserted  of  him,  with¬ 
out  any  hope  of  contradiction,  it  is  tliat  he 
was  not  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
persons  with  whom  he  daily  mingled.  They 
saw  the  jovial  companion ;  they  did  not  see 
the  immortal  poet. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  per¬ 
sons,  whose  talents  and  virtues  are  so  mag¬ 
nified  by  their  companions,  their  sects,  or 
their  parties,  that  a  modest  refusal  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  estimate  of  “  others,”  is  the  only 
thing  that  saves  them  from  being  the  most 
detestable  of  hypocrites  and  Pharisees. 
Self-inspection  iirescrves  them  fi-om  self- 
inflation.  Washington  and  Webster,  for 
example,  were  almost  deified  by  their  par¬ 
tisans.  It  is  fortunate  for  Washington  that 
“his  motlcsty  was  only  exceeded  by  his 
merit,”  for  had  the  adoration  of  which  he 
was  the  object  matlc  him  conceited,  a 
dreailful  Peeksniflian  element  would  have 
crept  into  his  character.  In  respect  to  in¬ 
tellect,  AVebster  was  undoubtedly  worthy 
of  sjiecial  eminence ;  but  his  brain,  as  seen 
by  some  “others,”  was  not  manlike  hut 
godlike,  gifted  with  a  force,  fertility,  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  and  infallibility,  such  as 
consciousness  never  revealed  to  a  human 
being.  The  enemies  botli  of  Wasliington 
and  Webster  were  of  course  as  wide  of  the 
mark  as  their  friends. 

Indeed,  after  conceding  all  that  can  he 
said  in  fiivor  of  external  judgments  on  indi¬ 
vidual  character,  it  still  must  be  admitted 
that  they  are  commonly  partial  and  unjust. 
It  is  curious  that  there  is  no  record,  in  art, 
literature  or  history,  of  a  single  case  in 
which  the  condemnation  of  an  antagonist 
has  been  accepted  by  its  victim.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  reckless  a  man  may  he  in  his  judg¬ 
ments  of  others,  he  still  protests  against  the 
superficiality  of  their  judgments  on  himself. 
“1  am  not  known  to  the  world  as  I  am 
known  to  myself,”  —  that  is  the  complaint 
alike  of  warrior  and  statesman,  of  poet  and 
mcreh.nnt,  cf  satirist  and  economist.  Even 
Swift,  the  most  cynical  of  misanthropists  and 
the  most  indecent  of  libellers,  wondered  at 
the  stupidity  of  his  opponents,  when  they 
attempted  to  estimate  his  own  character. 
“All  my  intimate  friends,”  he  declared, 
“will  fail  to  recognize  me,  in  my  portrait 
as  drawn  by  my  enemies.” 

AVe,  therefore,  should  he  inclined  to 
invoke  some  j  ower  which  would  give  others 
the  power  to  see  us  as  we  see  ourselves. 
Accurate  perception  of  individual  character 
is  as  rare,  as  inaccurate,  prejudiced,  and 
hostile  perception  is  common.  Bad  ns  all 
of  us  may  be,  we  are  still  not  so  had  as  we 
seem.  Real  sympathy  with  each  other 
would  teach  us  insight;  and  in.sight  would 
quickly  overturn  prejudice,  and  bring  in  the 
reign  of  toleration  and  charity.  But  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  requires  the  highest  dramatic  genius  to 
do  what  Christian  good  feeling  and  humanity 
should  do,  without  any  exercise  of  exception¬ 
al  mental  power.  Il  we  really  loved  each 
other,  we  would  not  so  scandalously  miscon¬ 
ceive  each  Ollier.  The  gospel  would  anni¬ 
hilate  its  grc.at  antagonist,  which  is  gossip. 
Each  individual,  knowing  that  his  inward 
essential  being  was  recognized  by  other  in¬ 
dividuals.  would  practice  the  toleration  ho 
exacts,  and  a  heaven  on  earth  would  at 
once  Ira  wtablisheth  As  we  are  sufficient- 
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ly  “  practical  ”  to  know  that  this  mille^^ 
refers  to  a  far  future,  we  shall  not  insua  m  : 
the  necessity  of  realizing  it  at  once ;  but »  ^ 

think  that  every  critic  of  men,  authors,  artbt!  t 
and  statesmen,  should  consider  that  his  1 

duty  is  to  interpret  and  understand  the  ? 
persons  he  praises  or  condemns. 

MRS.  MOULTON. 

Good  singers  have  been  so  very  ran,  I 
the  world  over,  for  the  last  ten  yean 
and  more,  that  a  genuine  musical  impres. 
sion  upon  the  public  mind,  one  makin®  in 
mark  ixith  upon  people  generally  and  upon 
the  critics,  is  in  itself  alone  an  event  of  in.  ! 
terest.  Such  an  event  the  public  appear, 
ance  of  a  singer  like  Mrs.  Moulton  would 
he,  even  if  her  rare  musical  girts  were  her 
only  claim  upon  our  attention.  But  there 
is  more  in  it  than  this.  It  is  from  Old 
Cambridge,  from  within  the  very  shadow  of 
Harvard,  that  the  new  prirm  donna  comes, 
and  from  a  family  which  has  long  held  an 
honored  position  in  that  very  exclusive  al¬ 
though  very  simple-mannered  society.  Mis 
Lilly  Greenough,  a  granddaughter  of  Judge 
Fay  of  Cambridge,  was  cel^rated  in  the 
cultivated  circles  of  Boston  and  New  Yorl 
as  a  singer  of  the  highest  amateur  class  ai- 
most  before  she  had  reached  the  age  at 
wliich  girla  enter  society,  certainly  before 
she  had  bad  the  advantage  of  European 
training.  Indeed,  she  is  in  a  double  sense 
a  domestic  product ;  for,  next  to  her  natural 
gifts,  her  eminence  is  due  to  the  instruction, 
faithful,  judicious,  and  aflcclionate,  of  an 
aunt, — one  of  those  highly-cultivated,  well- 
endowed,  pure-minded  women,  to  wliom  we 
can  rightly  apply  the  now  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  epituet,  superior.  To  tliis,  how¬ 
ever,  in  due  time  there  was  added  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  European  travel,  with  its  proper, 
and  in  her  case,  almost  inevitable  accom¬ 
paniment  of  intercourse  with  the  most  cul¬ 
tivated  society,  musical  tuition  by  the  best 
masters,  and  last  but  not  least,  constant 
hearing  of  the  best  music  sung  by  the  great¬ 
est  living  artists.  Tlie  result  was  that  on  her 
first  return  from  Europe  Miss  Grcenoiigh 
sang  with  a  style  and  finish  that  satisfied 
and  delighted,  the  most  exacting  critics. 
Her  taste,  naturally  fine  and  exclusive,  had 
been  no  less  cultivated  than  her  voice,  and 
her  pleasure  was  in  singing  the  greatest  vo¬ 
cal  compositions  of  the  gi’e;itest  masters. 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Cherubini,  Gluck,  furnished 
the  airs  which  she  sang  with  the  greatest 
fervor  of  personal  delight;  although  she 
might  say,  as  Mr.  Bryant  wrote  of  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes,  Rossini  and  Bellini  I  do  not 
despise.  In  a  word,  at  this  period  she  was 
already  an  artist,  and  an  artist  of  rare  quali¬ 
ty,  as  any  one  who  heard  her  sing  Voi  ehe 
sapete,  that  test  of  pure  vocal  style  and  gen¬ 
uine  feeling,  must  havi^ndiiiitted. 

Tlius  far,  however,  she  had  been  heard 
only  in  the  privacy  of  the  refined  and  re¬ 
served  social  circles  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up.  Returning  to  Europe,  she 
was  married  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Charles 
Moulton,  a  wealthy  banker  long  resilient  in 
Paris,  the  associations  of  whose  familj 
were  with  the  highest  and  most  cultivated 
society  of  that  brilliant  capital.  Mrs.  Moul¬ 
ton  ought  indeed  to  have  been  a  good 
American ;  for  without  dying  she  went  to 
Paris,  being  as  it  were  translated  to  the 
seventh  heaven  of  that  city  of  the  beati¬ 
tudes.  ITiero  her  splendid  musical  abili¬ 
ties  assured  the  social  success  won  by  the 
attractions  of  her  person,  and  tlic  allure¬ 
ments  of  her  manner.  She  soon  became  a 
favorite  in  the  Imperial  Court,  and  not  only 
so,  but  in  lliose  more  exclusive  social  circles 
in  which  notice  of  the  Imperial  set  was  re¬ 
garded  as  condescension.  Amid  all  the 
g.ayety  consequent  upon  such  a  position  and 
such  personal  attractions  as  hers,  she  not 
only  sang,  but  she  continued  a  cohscicntions 
study  of  Ac  beautiful  art  that  she  so  dearly 
loves  and  so  thoroughly  understands.  But 
for  her,  indeed,  society  was  study.  S'lT’ 
rounded  by  all  ^e  great  masters  and  artists 
who  concentrate  at  Paris,  in  daily  intc^ 
course  with  them,  profiting  by  their  instruc¬ 
tions  and  their  example,  at  the  point  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  development  which  she  had  now 
reached,  her  daily  life  was  a  constant  lesson. 
She  was  receiving  culture  in  its  highest 
form  —  that  in  which  it  is  insensible.  She 
drank  it  in  from  the  very  light  and  sir 
around  her.  /  n  f 

Tliis  is  the  woman  whom  the  downfall  ot 
the  Empire,  and  other  circumstances  to 
which  we  need  make  no  further  allusion, 
have  brought  before  the  public,  and  whom 
her  countrymen,  who  were  flic  earliest  to 
recognize  the  genius  of  Malihran,  of  Bosio, 
of  Bottonni  and  ef  Patti,  accoplod  at  once 
as  an  artist  of  high  order  on  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance.  Her  tiwe,  full  ef  iotelligenoe, 
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and  the  brilliant  attractiveness  of  wliich.  is 
due  even  less  to  the  splendor  of  her  eyes 
and  the  fine  mould  of  her  features,  than  to 
a  certain  alluring  expression  which  is  the 
fittinw  herald  of  her  sympathetic  voice,  won 
the  favor  of  her  audience  — favor  coi^ 
firmed  by  her  winning  and  gracious,  although 
self-assured  manner.  As  to  her  voice,  it  is 
in  quality  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  thing 
hunian  can  be.  We  have  heard  bigger 
voices,  “  organs  ”  as  some  critics  are  fond  of 
callinw  them.  But  quality,  not  quantitjr, 
make'art ;  —  the  Parthenon  would  stand  in 
the  comer  of  many  a  railway  station ;  —  and 
it  is  by  quality  rather  than  quantity  that 
Mrs.  Jloulton  charms  her  hearers.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  would  not  imply  that  she  prc> 
duces  any  sense  of  inadequacy,  much  less  of 
feebleness.  Her  voice  is  adequate  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  music  she  sings;  it  fills  the 
largest  concert-rooms  and  holds  its  own 
awMnst  a  grand  orchestra ;  never  losing  at 
its  fullest  strain  its  delicious,  enchanting 
quality.  It  is  a  purely  Italian  voice,  deliv¬ 
ered  in  a  purely  lulian  style,  with  a  method 
whose  finish  is  worthy  of  its  beauty,  and  a  style 
unsurpassed  for  grace  and  brilliancy  in  light 
music,  while  it  is  no  less  remarkable  for  sim¬ 
plicity  and  severity  in  compositions  of  a 
higher  and  graver  order.  Indeed,  we  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  large  and 
simple  style  required  for  the  proper  render- 
in'T*  of  the  highest  class  of  music  is,  after 
alh  the  best  suited  to  her  powers,  as  it 
is  to  her  severe  taste  and  exalted  feeling. 
No  one  has  heard  Mrs.  Moulton  at  her  best 
who  has  not  heard  her  in  the  finest  compo¬ 
sitions  of  Mozart,  Gluck,  IJaydn,  Cherubini, 
and  Gounod.  She  dazzles  by  the  brilliancy 
and  exquisitely  neat  articulation  with  which 
she  executes  such  a  cavatina  as  Rossini’s 
Del  rngtjio ;  she  captivates  by  the  archness 
and  apparently  untutored  grace  with  which 
she  sings  a  saucy  French  or  Spanish  ballad; 
but  the  same  woman  will  sing  Non  mi  dir, 
Voi  che  sapete,  or  an  Ave  Maria  with  a 
lofty  purity  and  serene  tenderness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  tempering  a  classic  severity  of 
style,  which  is  the  highest  attainment  of 
vocal  art. 

AMiethcr  Mrs.  Moulton’s  voice  and  physi¬ 
cal  constitution  will  bear  the  constant  w'ear 
and  tear  of  the  profession  which  she  has 
adopted,  and  in  which  she  has  taken  the 
first  step  with  such  marked  success,  is  to  be 
decided  only  by  cxjierience.  She  manifest¬ 
ly  has  started  upon  her  new  career  with  the 
best  wishes  of  her  countrymen.  One  pre¬ 
diction  we  will  venture :  —  the  more  she  is 
heard  the  more  she  will  be  admired.  At 
the  first  hearing  she  may  astonish  very  few, 
—  only  those  who  most  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  her  art ;  but  if  she  retains  her  health 
and  strength,  each  re-exhibition  of  her  al¬ 
most  matchless  voice  and  style  will  extend 
the  ciinile  of  her  admirers  and  exalt  their 
admiration. 


NOTES. 


Tirc  nnmhprless  admirers  of  Alfred  Tennyson 
in  this  country  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  Laureate  has  a  new  poem  in  press,  to  be 
published  early  next  montli.  The  poem,  which 
13  several  hundred  lines  in  length  and  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  volume  by  itself,  is  entitled  “  'I'he  Last 
Touniainent.”  'fhe  work  will  l)e  published 
in  Boston  hy  Jlcssrs.  James  li.  Osgood  &  Co., 
simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Knglish  eiliiion  in  London.  With  Browning’s 
“Balausiion”  and  Tennyson’s  new  volume,  the 
close  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  may  be  considered  particularly  rich  in 
poetry. 

TtiE  ntports  on  the  manufacture  of  paper  in 
Japan,  which  have  recently  been  printeci  for  the 
English  Government,  ought  to  interest  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  cotiniry,  who  are  given  to  paper  col¬ 
lars  and  reraovaltle  shirt-cuffs.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why,  if  it  pleases  them,  they  should 
not  wear  not  only  paper  collars,  but  also  paper 
shirts,  and  w.asliable  paper  coats  and  trousers, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  process  deserilied  as 
follows :  —  “  Mode  of  making  paper  cloth,  war¬ 
ranted  to  wash  (‘Shifu’).  Take  some  of  the 
paper  called  ‘  hosho,’  or  some  of  tlie  best 
sciika,’  and  dye  it  of  the  color  required.  Boil 
soine  ot  the  roots  called  ‘  Kon-niakw-no-dama  ’ 
with  the  skins  on  ;  try  them  with  the  inner  por¬ 
tion  of  a  rice  stalk;  when  it  penetrates  easily 
they  are  sulliciently  boiled.  Peel  them  and  let 
the  water  run  olF,  and  then  pound  them  into  a 
paste.  Spread  riiis  paste  on  either  side  of  the 
paper,  and  let  it  dry  in  the  sun  till  quite  stiif. 
1  lien  sprinkle  water  on  it  until  it  is  thoroughly 
toinped,  and  leave  it  in  that  state  for  a  night. 
■1  he  next  morning  roll  it  upon  a  hainlioo  of  the 
tmekn^s  of  the  ^aft  of  an  arrow,  and  force  it 
bands  from  eitlier  end  into  a  crumple 
m  the  centre ;  unroll  it,  and  repeat  this  process 
two  or  three  times,  rolling  it  from  each  side  and 
comer  of  the  paper.  Then  crumple  it  well  in 
tne  hands  by  rubbing  it  together  until  it  be¬ 
comes  quite  soft,  and  then  sprinkle  water  on  it 
again  to  damp  it.  Pull  it  out  straight  and 


smooth,  fold  it  up  and  pound  it  with  a  wooden 
mallet.  It  nuoy  then  lie  put  into  water  as  much 
and  as  often  as  is  liked  without  sustaining  in¬ 
jury,  having  become  a  strong  and  lasting  ma¬ 
terial.  'Phis  cloth  is  made  principally  in  the 
Damiatc  of  Sendai.  Boxes,  trays  and  even 
saucepans  may  be  made  of  this  cloth  |  and 
saucepans  thus  manufactured  sustain  no  injury 
over  a  strong  charcoal  heat.  Bags  may  bo 
made  of  it,  in  which  wine  may  bii  put,  and 
heated  liy  insertion  in  boiling  water.  Paper 
thus  prepared  mav  be  used  for  papering  w  in¬ 
dows,  and  will  withstand  the  rain  w  ithout  being 
oiled." 


That  was  a  rough  and  caustic  joke  which 
Albany  played  on  one  of  its  rich  citizens  named 
Littlefield.  When  invited  to  give  what  he 
could  for  the  Chicago  sutferers,  he  indulged  in 
co.-u'se  and  unfeeling  language,  and  denounced 
the  subscription  as  a  swiudle,  though  he  finally 
handed  the  soliciting  committee  ten  dollars. 
Somebody  told  the  story,  and  it  got  into  the 
Evening  Jonrnal,  which  called  for  pennies  to  re¬ 
imburse  the  citizen  aforesaid.  One  thousand  of 
them  were  quickly  sent  to  the  newspaper  olHcc, 
and  the  matter  caused  a  breeze  of  local  excite¬ 
ment  for  several  days.  Mr.  Littlefield  peremp¬ 
torily  refused  to  receive  the  penuy  contribution, 
and  it  thereupon  followed  his  snbscriptiou  to 
Chicago.  He  will  probably  be  careful  what  ho 
says  next  time  he  is  called  on  to  aid  the  homeless 
and  sutfering.  There  arc  certain  jokes  which 
a  man  docs  not  readily  forget. 


As  an  instance  showing  the  readiness  with 
which  hunian  bones  disappear,  Mr.  Pcngelly 
cites  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  Govcminent  in 
1853  drained  off  the  Haarlem  Lake,  on  which 
there  had  been  many  sliipwrecks  and  naval 
fights,  and  where  thousands  had  found  u  watery 
grave.  The  canals  and  trenches  dug  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth  through  the  rescued  land  must 
have  had  an  aggregate  length  of  thousands  of 
miles,  and  yet  not  a  single  liuman  bone  was 
exhumed  from  first  to  last.  Some  ivcapons  and 
a  few  coins,  and  one  or  two  wrecked  vessels, 
alone  rewarded  the  antiquaries  who  watched 
the  operations  with  the  hope  of  a  rich  haiwest. 
Hero,  as  in  cavern  deposits  and  river  gravels 
generally,  works,  of  art  alone  fumfahed  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  man,  even  though  no  [lart 
of  the  depo.^it  could  be  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  old,  as  the  lake  was  formed  by  an 
inundation  toward  tho  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  be  a  princess  and  yet 
make  quite  as  extraordinary  mistakes  os  less 
highly  bom  authors.  In  a  book  on  Women, 
written  by  the  well-known  Dora  D’Istria,  this 
enlightened  princess  informs  the  world  that 
J  tuny  Lind  died  in  Lhesden  in  the  year  1860! 
She  likewise  states  that  half  the  muc  popula¬ 
tion  of  America  has  been  destroyed  by  drunk¬ 
enness  ;  speaks  of  Miss  Julia  ^Vard  and  Alis- 
tress  Howe  as  two  ditlcrent  poets,  and  hands 
Miss  Lander,  the  sculptor,  down  to  pestcrity  as 
Miss  Larduer !  Such  is  fhme. 


And  here  is  another  report  from  still  another 
woman,  which  is  much  nearer  the  truth.  “  In 
America,”  exclaims  une  femme  d'esprit,  “  there 
arc  two  kinds  of  mosquitoes,  that  which  pre¬ 
vents  your  sleeping  at  night — lahiteeujiu  — 
and  tliat  which  troubles  your  repose  at  all  hours, 
day  as  well  os  night.  This  last  mu.squito  is 
the  reporter.  To  my  mind,  and  1  mean  no  ot- 
fence  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  the  second  is 
infinitely  more  disagreeable  than  tho  fii’st." 
“  Who  deniges  of  it,  Betsy  J  ” 


Sbventy-five  miles  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  railway  have  bi?en  completed  and  opened 
to  trafiic.  Thu  fact  would  have  no  special  sig¬ 
nificance  except  that  the  line  is  the  first  of  the 
narrow-gauge  railways  in  the  United  States, 
'riiis  sort  of  road  will  inevitably  commend  itself 
to  companies  having  to  build  long  stretches 
through  a  thinly  populated  country  where  the 
maximum  of  acconiiuodation  is  required  at  the 
minimum  of  expense.  How  well  it  will  answer 
in  thickly-settled  sections  we  never  shall  know 
till  it  has  been  carefully  tested.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  suggestive  theory  and  promising 
speculation  on  the  subject,  hut  it  w  ill  be  advis¬ 
able  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  uothhig  more 
than  theory  and  speculation. 

We  cannot  mourn  as  perhaps  we  should  that 
Harvard  declines  to  admit  tho  New-Hampsliire 
girl  to  its  law  department.  Lassies  and  law¬ 
yers  arc  each  good  in  their  way,  and  wo  have 
no  desire  to  fall  out  with  either  class ;  but  why 
a  sensible  lassie  should  wish  to  bo  a  law-ycr 
passes  our  comprehension ;  and  if  we  tlionglit 
the  Nashua  lassie  would  listen  to  our  advice, 
we  should  beg  her  to  let  Coke  and  Blackstone 
alone,  and  tuni  her  thoughts  to  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  However,  if  she  must  be  a  lawyer,  there 
are  doubtless  schools  in  which  she  can  study  to 
her  soul’s  content ;  and  when  she  wins  a  great 
case  in  tliu  Supreme  Court  perhaps  old  Harvard 
will  be  sorry  it  refused  her  admission. 


Our  London  com'spondent  writes :  Madame 
Viardot,  the  sister  of  Malibran  and  the  gri’atcst 
of  living  lyric  artists,  having  lost  her  property 
during  tho  recent  war,  intend.s  to  make  London 
her  future  homo  and  repair  her  fortune  by 
teaching  singing.  Her  voice  is  passeo,  other¬ 
wise  the  opera  would  claim  her  ns  its  brightest 
star.  Madame  Viardot’s  brother,  ICmannel 
Garcia,  is  the  finest  maestro  di  caiito  in  the 


world.  One  of  bis  best  pupils,  Matilda  Phil- 
lipps,  a  younger  sister  of  the  distinguished 
American  contralto,  has  recently  gone  to  Milan, 
where  she  will  probably  make  her  public  dc'bnt. 
Miss  Matilda  Phiiiipps  possesses  a  beautiful 
mezzo-soprano  voici!,  which  has  been  trained  in 
the  licst  school,  and  her  former  master  predicts 
for  her  a  fine  career. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


—  Bayard  Tavlor  is  to  edit  for  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner  &  Co.  a  Library  of  'fravcl.  Exploration, 
and  Adventure,  which  will  be  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  In  such  hands  the  excellence  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  enterprise  are  assured. 

—  Lee  &  Shepard  announce  an  important 
theological  work  entitled  “  Half  Truths  and 
the  Truth,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Manning.  The 
author's  reputation  promises  a  treatise  of  un¬ 
usual  ability,  scholarship,  and  candor. 

—  Miss  Proctor’s  “  Russian  Journey  ”  is 
piiblishcd  opportunely  by  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.  We  cannot  all  see  or  dance  with  Prince 
Alexis,  but  Miss  Proctor’s  fresh  and  readable 
book  enables  us  to  “do”  Russia  very  intelli¬ 
gently. 

—  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  stipplc- 
meuted their  library  edition  of  Dickens’s  W^orks 
with  two  new  volumes,  one  of  which  contains 
Tho  M3’8tery  of  Edwin  Drood,  Master  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  Clock,  lluutcd  Down,  A  Message  from 
the  Sea,  and  the  Mndfog  Association  ,  the 
other  includes  A  Cliild’s  iiistory  of  England, 
Holida)-  Romance,  George  Silverman’s  Expla¬ 
nation,  Sketches  of  Young  Couples,  and  New 
Uncommercial  Samples. 

—  Mr.  Bryant  is  pleasantly  conspicuous  in 
this  year’s  literary  record.  Uis  superb  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  have  won  him 
fresh  laurels  at  home  and  abroad.  Messrs. 
Appleton  have  published  a  tasteful  Red-Line 
edition  of  his  Poems,  and  promise  for  the  holi¬ 
days  a  copiously  illustrated  rendering  of  his 
picturesque  poem,  “'I'lic  Story  of  the  Foun¬ 
tain,”  in  a  style  similar  to  his  exquisite  “  Song 
of  tlie  Sower,”  which  graced  the  lust  holiday 
season. 

—  Apropos  of  the  fresh  interest  directed  to 
Plato  by  Prof.  Jowett’s  recent  translation  of 
his  “  Dialogues,”  it  is  pertinent  to  know  how 
so  shrewd  and  deep  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Emerson 
regards  him.  'Phe  following  paragraph  may 
send  us  all  in  haste  to  Jowett : 

“Of  Plato  I  hesitate  to  speak,  lest  there 
should  be  no  end.  You  find  in  him  that  which 
you  have  already  found  in  Homer,  now  ripened 
mto  thought  —  the  poet  converted  into  a  phil¬ 
osopher,  with  loftier  strains  of  musical  wisdom 
than  Homer  reached;  as  if  Homer  were  the 
youth,  and  Plato  the  finished  man ;  yet  with 
no  less  security  of  bold  and  perfect  song,  when 
he  cares  to  use  it,  and  with  some  harp-strings 
fetched  from  a  nig  her  heaven.  He  contains  tlie 
future,  ns  he  came  out  of  the  past.  In  Plato 
you  explore  modern  Europe  in  its  causes  and 
seed  —  all  that  in  thought  which  the  history  of 
Europe  cmlKKlii.s  or  has  yet  to  embodv.  The 
well-informc*d  man  finds  himself  anticipated. 
Plato  is  up  with  him  too.  Nothing  has  cscajicd 
liim.  Every  new  crop  in  the  fertile  luirvcst  of 
reform,  every  Irish  suggestion  of  modem  hu¬ 
manity  is  there.  If  the  student  wishes  to  see 
both  sides,  and  justice  done  to  the  man  of  the 
world,  pitiless  exposure  of  j^lants,  and  the 
supremacy  of  truth  and  the  religious  sentiment, 
he  shall  be  contented  also.  Why  should  not 
young  men  be  cdticated  on  this  book  ?  It 
would  sallice  for  the  tuition  of  the  race  —  to 
test  their  understanding  and  to  express  their 
reason.” 


PERSONALS. 


— The  Empress  of  Germany  is  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  woman  roovomeiit. 

—  Jean  loeelow,  tlie  poetess,  has  contributed 
$100  to  the  Chicego  Relief  I'uiid. 

—  M.  Reiiard  has  charge  of  the  work  of  recon¬ 
structing  the  Vendome  column. 

—  Mr.  James  Lorimer  Graham,  our  Consul  to 
Florence,  was  recently  on  a  visit  to  I'aris. 

—  Miss  Marv  Putnam,  M.D.,  has  returned  from 
Europe  and  opened  an  ollieo  in  New  York. 

—  Mr.  Ashbnry,  says  the  A’ew- I'ort  World,  v/a» 
not  bled  in  America,  but  he  was  severely  cupped. 

—  Two  Indians  have  been  ordained  clergymen 
of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Dakota  during  the  last 
year. 

—  Louisa  Mnhlback,  the  novelist,  has  sned  a 
Berlin  Journalist  for  libel,  setting  tho  damages  at 
our  thousand  dollars. 

—  M.  D.  Conway  says  that  pretty  Jewesses 
abound  in  F.nglantf,  and  know  how  to  dress  in 
the  most  exquisite  taste. 

—  Mr.  B.  P.  Shillaber  (Sirs.  Partinjrion)  is  de¬ 
livering  a  lecture  in  New  England  without  any 
subject,  which  is  said  to  be  excellent 

—  Mrs.  Mile,  of  England,  recently  proenred  a 
divorce,  but  was  diiectoJ  by  the  uiicliivalrous 
judge  toaliotv  her  husband  $1,500  a  year. 

—  A.  combat  of  four  young  Misscurians,  in 
whicli  three  of  them  were"  mortally  wnniuled,  is 
rejiortcd  as  a  “  duel "  in  tho  local  newspapers. 

—  5Ir.  Samuel  F.  Butferworth,  one  of  the  weal¬ 
thiest  and  in  nt  prominent  citizens  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  recently  arrived  in  Paris  from  an  extended 
tour  in  Europe. 

— I.  S.  Black,  the  rising  novelist,  author  of 
“  III  Silk  Attire,’’  “  A  Daughter  of  Uetli,”  &c.,  is 


a  Scotchman  and  a  prominent  writer  on  the  Lo»- 
don  Daily  News. 

—  Sir  Francis  Leopold  McClintock,  F.R.S., 
who  has  recently  been  appointed  rear-admiral  in 
Her  Majesty's  (feet,  was  commodore  in  command 
ut  Jamaica  in  1868. 

—  More  than  fifty  New-Yorkers  are  said  to  have 
from  $50,000  to  $150,000  each  invested  in  fine 
horses.  The  passion  for  owning  blooded  and  fast 
stock  is  steadily  increasing  there. 

—  Dr.  Robert  Stewart  of  Dublin  is  composing 
the  music  to  an  ode  by  Wellington  Guernsey — “  A 
Tribute  from  belaud  to  America’’  —  lor  the 
“World’s  Peace  Jubilee,”  to  be  held  at  Boston 
next  June. 

—  A.  B.  Mnllett,  supervising  architect  for  the 
national  government,  nas  left  Washington  for 
Chicago,  to  make  preparations  for  reconstructing 
the  po-t-ofBce,  court-house,  custom-house,  and 
other  government  buildings. 

—  Senator  Richard  Goodman,  of  Lenox,  Mass., 
and  a  leading  man  of  the  western  part  of  that  State, 
is  in  Paris  visiting  a  sister  who  has  lived  there  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  who,  with  her  family, 
passed  safely  through  both  sieges. 

_  —  An  English  paper  stated  in  the  list  of  mar 
riage  presents  received  by  Lady  Agnes  Duff,  re 
cently  married,  that  the  Queen  seat  her  a  “fus 
tian  ”  shawl.  The  word  should  have  been  Indian 
The  misprint  created  considerable  fun. 

—  Since  his  decadence,  ilarshal  Bazaine  bae 
resided  at  a  chateau  near  Geneva.  The  Genevese 
do  not  bold  him  in  very  high  esteem,  declaring- 
with  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders  tha  t 
he  never  leaves  his  grounds  for  fear  of  being 
killed. 

—  The  Hon.  Galnslia  A.  Grow  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  llonstoa  and  Great  Northern 
Railroad  of  Texas.  This  road  is  owneil  by  Messrs. 
Astor,  Moses  Taylor,  W.  E.  Dodge,  Walter  Phelps, 
and  a  number  of  other  enterprising  New-York 
capitalists. 

—  Madame  Rndersdorf,  the  prima  donna  from 
Russia  who  visited  this  country  last  spring  with 
Mr.  Cummings,  now  of  the  Dolby  troupe,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  singing  at  the  monster  chorus 
concerts  in  Boston  last  spring,  is  giving  concerta 
in  England.  She  sang  in  Newcastle  last  week. 

—  An  actress  of  the  TheAtre-Cluny,  Mile. 
Moiiia-Cl^ment,  has  received  from  Count  de  Fla- 
vigny  the  decoration  accorded  to  the  ambulancidres 
who  evinced  courage  and  attention  in  aid  of  the 
wounded  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  That  lady 
rendered  herself  remorkiihle  by  her  unwearied 
self-devutedness. 

—  At  the  request  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  his 
SOD,  the  Duke  de  Penthievre,  a  naval  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  service.  Is  about  to  be  author¬ 
ised  provisionally  to  enter  the  French  navy,  with¬ 
out  pay  or  claim  to  promotion.  The  National 
Assembly  is  to  decide  what  position  the  duke  will 
definitely  hold  in  the  service. 

—  Sir.  Yung  Wing,  a  Chinese  gentleman,  whJ  was 
educated  in  the  Yale  College,  has  been  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  thiny  students  to  the  United  States, 
and  tho  Chinese  Guverniiient  has  voted  a  grant  of 
$1,500,000  to  meet  all  expenses  for  the  ensuing 
ten  }  ears.  The  number  ol  students  will  be  yearly 
increased  by  instalments  of  thirty. 

—  The  death  of  Gen.  Anderson  can«ed  little 
surprise  last  week  to  those  who  were  aware  of  the 
failing  condition  of  his  health.  He  went  abroad 
some  time  since,  hoping  that  a  change  of  locality 
would  renew  his  strength ;  the  hope  was  not  to  he 
fulfilled,  however,  and  the  brave  old  soldier  died, 
longing  to  return  to  the  laud  where  his  name 
must  forever  be  held  dear. 

—  Excursionists  among  the  Adirondacks  will 
learn  with  regret  of  the  accidciitiil  death  of  Capt. 
William  Graves,  the  guide  who  kept  the  hotel 
at  “  Big  Tupper.”  Capt.  G.  had  shot  a  deer 
while  ill  his  ooat,  and  was  driving  the  animal  to 
the  shore,  when  it  got  under  the  bout  and  upset  it. 
Capt.  G.’s  hounds  immediately  got  upon  his  bark, 
and  so  worried  him  that  his  strength  gave  out 
when  within  about  a  rod  of  the  shore,  where  his 
little  son  was  awaiting  him,  but  powerless  to  give 
aid.  Capt.  G.  bade  him  “  good-by”  and  sent 
a  loving  message  to  his  wife,  and  soiik  not  to  rise 
again. 

—  Listz,  the  abb^-composer,  has  been  delayed  in 
the  prcxliiction  of  his  work  of  Christ  by  the  deaih 
of  Karl  Taiisic,  to  whose  memory  he  is  dedicating 
a  most  splendid  funeral  mass,  which  he  declares 
will  be  the  best  of  all  his  compositions.  Tnnsic 
was  but  little  known  out  of  Germany,  but  count¬ 
ed  his  enthusiastic  admirers  by  the  thousand  in 
that  country,  where  he  was  regartleU  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  new  sciiool  of  music,  and  tha 
pianist  of  the  future.  Amongst  his  greatest  ad¬ 
mirers  was  the  Abb^  Listz.  “  Had  he  lived,  he 
would  liave  caused  me  to  be  forpitten  ;  now  that 
he  is  dead.  I  will  cause  kin  to  be  remembered,” 
was  tlie  siieech  made  by  tlie  abbd  when  he  first 
detenniticd  to  write  Karl  Tansic’s  requiem. 

—  Tenors,  hitherto  considered  tlie  rarest  singing 
birds  in  the  universe,  seem  of  late  to  be  springing 
up  in  every  direction.  Tlie  new  Russian  tenor, 
David  Mierovitch,  is  pronounced  to  be  tlie  most 
wonderful  singer  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
His  fatlier,  a  rich  proprietor  of  Kewiio,  wisliiiigto 
prevent  liis  son  from  following  tlie  bent  ot  his  in¬ 
clination  and  becoming  a  public  performer,  sent 
liim  to  one  of  his  distant  esuites  to  learn  agricul¬ 
ture.  Here  he  competeil  for  the  monjik’s|  prize, 
wliicli,  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  is  awarded  by 
ancient  custom  to  the  native  singer  who  can  np- 
proacli  the  nearest  in  harmony  and  voinbility  to  the 
nightingale.  Mierovitch  won  the  prize,  and  es¬ 
cape  to  St.  I’etersburg.  Here  he  suffered  tho 
greatest  hard-hips,  singing  in  the  streets  for  a 
scanty  living,  and  imitating  the  birds  of  his  na¬ 
tive  province,  (.'hnnee  led  him  to  sing  one  night 
before  the  liotel  wliere  .M  idauie  Lucca  was  stay¬ 
ing  during  her  engagement  at  tlie  opera.  The 
prima  dumia  wa<  eiiniprured.  She  sent  for  him, 
atiJ  learning  his  hi-torv,  supplied  him  with  means 
to  pr>  cure  food  mid  clothing,  then  sent  him  to 
liuoeiisteiii,  who  procured  liis  admission  to  tho 
Conservatoire,  where  lie  is  studying  maufully,  and 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  first  singers  of  the 
age. 
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GRACE  ALLEN. 

TTTIELL,  8lu’»  a  pretty  birdie,  and  too  yonnq; 

*  T  for  Willi,Mn ;  so  it  is  not  so  i>ad  as  it 
niyht  have  been,”  said  Atiuc  Maria,  "ruvoly,  to 
her  maid.  “  But,  mewy  me  !  wliat  a  daft- 
like  thing  to  leave  a  bit  lassie  like  that  to  our 
Will  to  take  care  of!  That  there  was  an  Aunt 
Maria  at  home  to  hold  things  together,  and  keep 
his  house  froui  failing  aiout  his  cars,  while 
AVill  was  rambling  about  h.-ailien  )>arts,  never 
entered  pour  Jack  Allen’s  hctid;  but  then  poor 
Jack  —  the  Lord  forgive  me  for  spt.-al’,ing  an  ill 
word  of  the  dead !  —  new  r  had  any  head,  so 
far  as  1  know;  and  certainly  to  make  niy 
nephew.  Will  Magnus,  guardian  to  a  lass  of 
si.'wteeti.  Wits  about  the  fooii.-hcst  thing  of  a 
rare  foolish  life.  Uowevor,  we’ll  do  the  b  ■st  wo 
can  tor  her,  poor  bit  thing,  and  we  cannot  do 
more ;  ch,  Jane  J  ” 

“  No,  ma’atii,”  said  Jane,  demurely,  mentally 
calculating  the  extra  trouhle  which  the  youtig 
lady  just  anivod  would  give,  aa.l  wondering 
tliat  her  mistress  had  borne  so  patiently  with 
what  misir OSS  and  maid  well  knew  would  he  an 
immense  intcmiption  to  the  method  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  their  lives.  For  both  Aunt  Maria 
and  Jane  Crupper,  her  factotum,  were  spinsters 
of  a  certain  age,  and  as  such  not  natura'ly  in¬ 
clined  to  the  eoaipaniouship  of  a  pretty  girl  of 
sixteen,  who  was  sure,  they  both  thought,  to 
have  less  sens»'  than  folly,  and  to  be  no  ;^d  in 
the  house,  take  her  how  they  would.  But  if 
old  maids,  both  women  were  substantiallv  kind 
and  generous ;  so  poor  little  Grace  was  bidden 
Welcome,  with  a  magnanimous  resolve  to  make 
the  best  of  every  thing,  and  not  to  let  mole¬ 
hills  look  too  much  like  mount.oins. 

Up  stairs,  wliiles  crying  whiles  pondering,  sat 
Grace  Allen,  poor  Jack’s  orphaned  child  and 
Wil.iam  Magnus’s  ward.  Grace  had  nevc-r 
known  her  motlier,  w  hich  was  one  among  other 
reasons  why  the  kind,  soft  heart  of  her  father 
had  yearned  over  her  with  such  j)assionate 
tenderness,  and  w  hy,  had  she  lieen  any  one  but 
Grace,  she  would  liave  been  spoilt  ages  .ago.  As 
it  wa.s,  mayl)c  she  was  just  a  shade  sjwilt  on  the 
outside,  but  then,  the  heart  of  her  was  as  pure 
os  a  bit  of  gold,  and  if  she  had  been  indulgcal  she 
had  not  learned  to  lie  selfish.  Jack  hod  brought 
her  up  on  the  principle  of  love,  and  on  the  whole 
his  workmaosbip  might  be  commended.  'I'lien 
she  was  pretty-  —  very  pretty ;  a  fair-faced, 
brown-haired  girl,  tall  tor  her  years,  with  a  skin 
li’ae  rose-leaves  and  cream,  as  her  old  nurseused 
to  say,  and  a  look  of  wholesomeness,  if  not  of 
great  strength,  about  her;  a  girl  of  warm  and 
steadfast  atiections,  not  passions ;  faithful,  loy¬ 
al,  truthful,  loving;  but  a  creature  that  cried 
rather  than  stormed  when  things  went  ill,  and 
sorrows  and  disai^intments,  which  not  even 
Jack  nor  Nursey  could  keep  from  her,  fell  on 
her  young  head. 

This  was  one  of  them.  She  had  been  wretch¬ 
ed  enough  six  inontlis  ago,  when  she  had  lost 
her  d-ar  Nursey,  who  had  Iteen  to  her  like  a 
second  mother;  but  what  was  even  that  to  this 
other  terrible  grief,  the  loss  of  her  good,  ten¬ 
der  father,  her  frit-nJ,  her  protector,  her  plavmatc, 
her  beloved  1  No  wonder  that  she  cried,  poor 
darling,  if  between  whiles  she  jiondcrud;  and  the 
shape  her  thoughts  took  chiefly  was,  “  I  won¬ 
der  what  kind  of  man  my  guardian  is ;  ”  and, 
“  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  sec  Addy  again,  and 
if  ho  will  keep  his  promise  and  write  to  me.” 

Addv  was  a  young  man  standing  in  the  regis¬ 
trar’s  books  as  Adolphus  Cayley,  the  son  vT 
Color-scrgeant  Cayley  of  the  regiment  where 
poijr  Jack  had  been  major.  Moreover,  he  was 
Nursey’s  nephew;  and  not  a  genileman.  Bat 
he  was  a  fine,  handsome,  gallant  youth,  learning 
now  to  be  a  civil  engineer;  a  lad  with  brains 
and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  uoc  them,  and 
who,  by  the  grace  of  natural  refinement,  quick 
pe,rc>'ptions,  and  some  good  fortune  in  early  as¬ 
sociations,  had  gained  a  ipaite  pnssaldc  amount 
of  good  bn-ediug,  so  that  his  manners,  if  not 
noticeably  aristocratic,  were  by  no  means  ple¬ 
beian.  And  he  had  lnscn  much  with  Grace ; 
botli  years  ago  when  they  were  little  people 
playing  with  cowslip-balls  and  daisy  ch.ai!is  in 
the  iniiadows,  and  later,  when,  grown  girl  and 
youth,  they  liaJ  not  found  the  two  ends  of  the 
village  where  they  lived  so  far  apart  tliat  they 
could  not  m.«t  every  day,  nor  the  barriers  of 
rank  so  insujjerablc  that  they  could  not  learn  to 
be  frienils;  dear  Triads;  such  fri' nds  as  a  l  ov 
and  girl,  used  to  each  other  from  childhood, 
and  whose  alibctions  have  not  been  diverteil  by 
interlop'.'rs,  are  by  habit  and  that  mysterious 
thing  we  call  nature.  Jack  Allen  had  never  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  acquaintance.  Bohcmi.an  as 
he  was  by  inclin  ition,  and  easy  tempered  to  a 
fault,  so  long  as  his  little  girl  was  jileascd  he 
was  satisfied ;  and  Nursey,  who  loved  the 
bright,  brave  boy  like  her  own  —  well!  Nur- 
aey  shut  her  eyes,  and  kept  on  repeating  to  her¬ 
self,  “  They  are  only  children,”  long  after 
Addy,  at  tbe  least,  had  Icami-d  enough  of  his 
own  mind  to  know  the  contrary.  So  things 
had  been  in  the  past.  What  they  would  Ito  in 
the  future,  with  Annt  Maria’s  old-fashioned 
Scottish  iilaoa  a'lout  caste  and  maidenly  dig 
nity  ;  with  William  Magnus’s  high  notions  of 
duty,  and  the  care  he  ought  to  take  of  his 
dead  friend’s  daughter;  with  Grace  Allen’s 
loyalty  on  the  one  side,  and  want  of  fight  on 
the  other;  and  with  young  Addy’s  personal 
pride  to  keep  him  to  hb  point,  and  conventional 
sansitiveness  to  make  him  forbear  to  press  that 
point  —  what  they  would  be  with  all  tliese  war¬ 
ring  elements  to  perplex  and  di>tract,  remained 
now  te  be  seen.  Meanwhile  poor  little  Grace 
cried,  and  Aunt  Maria  and  her  maid  Jane  geu- 


erouslv  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  a  bargain 
not  \\  bully  to  their  mind. 

“  My  dear,  who’s  vonr  correspondent  ?  ” 
asked  xVunt  M.aria,  forber  a  trifle  sternly,  ns, 
two  or  three  weeks  alter  her  arrival  at  High 
Elm,  Gniee  Allen’s  fair  face  flushed  and  dim¬ 
pl'd  with  delight,  when  the  servant  handed  her 
a  letter,  add*isseJ  in  a  large,  bold,  well-wiiiton 
hand. 

“Addy,”  replied  Grace  laconically. 

“  Addy  f  but  who  is  Addy  1  ” 

“Addy  Cayley,”  repeated  Grace. 

“  Two  daft  words  ilon’t  make  one  wise  an¬ 
swer,”  said  Aunt  Maria,  smiling  and  knitting 
her  brows  at  the  same  moment.  “  ‘  Ad  Jy,’  first, 
and  then  ‘  Ad.ly  Cayley,’  don’t  tell  me  much, 
lassie.  Come  now,  oixni  out!  Who  and  what 
is  this  Addy  Cayley  who  writes  —  eh,  my  heart  1 
but  he  writes  long  letters !  ” 

“  I  have  not  much  to  tell  yon,  Annt  M.aria,” 
said  Grace,  demurely.  “  Addy  Cayley  is  a  boy 
I  know ;  poor  pajia  knew  him,  and  Nursey,  and 
he  is  uit’i  Mr.  Tine,  the  engineer,  and  he’s  go¬ 
ing  to  make  railroads  out  in  India  some  day, 
and  I’ve  known  him  all  my  life,  and  I  can’t 
tell  yon  any  more.” 

“What’s  his  father?”  asked  Aunt  Maria, 
coming  to  the  point. 

“  Color-sergeant  in  poor  papa’s  regiment,” 
said  Grace ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
wished  that  Addy’s  father  had  epaulettes  like  a 
major’s. 

“  Color-sergoant !  and  in  your  ]',oor  papa’s 
own  regiment  ?  Lassie,  he’s  no  fit  companion 
for  von,”  said  Aunt  hlaria,  wann’v,  speak¬ 
ing  bru^  Scotch,  as  she  always  did  when 
excited. 

“  Papa  thought  he  was,  and  so  did  Nursey,” 
said  Grace,  with  a  certain  suggestive  drawing 
in  of  her  lips ;  a  look  that  Aunt  Maria  was 
quick  enougli  to  road,  and  wise  enough  to  not 
quite  like ;  thcrclbre,  not  to  wish  to  provoke  too 
much. 

“  Ah !  but  you  see,  my  dear,  it’s  your  guar¬ 
dian,  and  in  his  case  I,  who  have  you  now  l)c- 
tween  hands,”  she  answered,  soothingly.  “  Be- 
sid'cs,  what  might  be  when  you  were  a  wee 
thing,  is  no  just  blate  for  a  young  lady  in  her 
teens ;  and  I  think,  lassie,  if  you  will  ntflect,  a 
moment’s  consideration  will  show  yon  that  the 
son  of  a  color-siTgeant  in  your  father’s  regiment 
is  not  just  a  fit  friend  for  your  father’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  But  how  came  he  to  get  such  a  good  edu¬ 
cation  1  ”  and  she  turned  over  the  enveloitc 
cuiiouslv.  “  How  was  it  he  didn’t  take  to  the 
ranks,  like  his  father  1  ” 

“  Poor  papa  helped  him,  and  Nursey  had 
some  money,  and  another  person,  n  Miss  Mead, 
where  his  mother  had  been  housekeeper,  helped 
him  too,”  said  Grace.  “  So  among  them  all 
he  was  sent  to  a  good  school,  and  now  he  is 
with  Mr.  Tine;  for  he  is  such  a  dear  clever 
boy,”  she  added,  innocently,  “  every  one  loves 
him,  and  every  one  wanted  to  help  him.  But 
pai>a  and  Nursey  did  the  most;  and  papa  liked 
me  to  be  friends  with  him,”  she  added,  with  the 
same  drawing  in  of  her  lips,  a  little  viciously 
this  time. 

“  Well,  my  dear,  we’ll  say  no  more  about  it 
now,”  said  Aunt  Maria,  shutting  her  work-box 
with  a  resolute  air,  as  if  she  shut  up  Grace,  and 
Addy,  and  all  relating  to  them,  inside  it. 

“  Yoar  guardian  is  coming  home  next  week,  and 
We’ll  hear  what  he  says.  It  he  likes  such  an 
intimacy  for  his  ward,  well  and  good ;  he  can 
suit  himself.  I  don’t  approve  of  it,  and  so  1 
tell  you  frankly  ;  but  then,  I  am  o!d-fa-hioned, 
and  behind  niy  dav,  I  dare  say.  However, 
Will  is  master,  and  when  he’s  nt  home  I’m 
only  mistri'ss.  Maybe  you’ll  know  the  diller- 
enc-e  some  dav,  little  lassie,”  she  added,  patting 
the  girl’s  flushed  cheek  kindly,  as  she  left  the 
room. 

“  'Phey  sha’n’t  fake  me  away  from  Addy, 
whatever  they  do,”  said  Grace  to  herself ;  aiid 
then  she  s.at  down  and  answered  the  boy’s  let¬ 
ter,  and,  girl-liUe,  told  him  all’that  bad  hap¬ 
pened,  with  unintentional  auiplifieatiuns. 

“  1  shall  have  to  work  hard,”  was  Addy’s  un¬ 
spoken  commeutarv  when  he  read  her  more 
titan  kind,  and  slightly  loss  than  exact  out¬ 
pour  ;  “  and  PIl  do  it  or  die.” 

The  week  passed,  and  the  day  dawncsl,  the 
close  of  which  was  to  sec  William  Magnus, 
Grace  Alb-n’s  guarvlian  and  Aunt  Maria’s 
ni'phew,  once  more  at  home  to  take  the  slack 
reins  into  his  strong  hands,  and  set  those  things 
straight  which  Aunt  Maria’s  good-nature  for 
the  one  part,  and  fear  of  iuterf. ring  in  matters 
beyond  her  ukiiuato  control  for  the  otlier,  ased 
to  let  go  crooked.  Th'-re  were  tenants  to  look 
after,  and  rents  to  rcct'ive,  and  leases  to  renew ; 
for  Will  Magnus  had  a  supreme  distrust  of  all 
professional  servici's,  and  preferred  to  let  his  af¬ 
fairs  come  to  a  stand-still  in  Aunt  Maria’s  keep¬ 
ing,  while  he  was  rambling  in  foreign  parts,  to 
trusting  them  to  any  paid  agent  whatsoever. 
There  was  thus  plenty  for  him  to  do  at  such 
times  as  he  came  honi'i ;  and  Aunt  Maria  was 
a  little  troubled  to  have  this  lassie  and  her  silly 
all'airs  added  to  her  favorite’s  h-ardens.  But  it 
h.ad  to  lie  done,  and  to  Will  was  left  the  task 
of  cojiing  with  Addy  Cayley. 

Somehow  Grace  was  desperaHy  afraid  of 
this  guardian  of  hers.  It  is  that  way  u  ith 
young  people  when  any  one  is  held  up  to  tliem 
as  a  bugliear ;  and  Aunt  Maria,  being  weak  on 
all  questions  of  authority,  had  the  habit  ot  put¬ 
ting  forward  her  n'  plicwas  the  ultima  ratio  im- 
pei-sonate,  the  Iwgie  whom  no  one  could  with¬ 
stand.  So  that  when  Grace  was  sent  for  in  tire 
gloaming  to  come  down  stairs,  and  be  iiitro- 
ducod  to  her  guardian,  she  entered  the  room 
with  her  fooluh  heart  all  in  a  flutter,  and  her 


cheeks  with  considerably  more  of  the  cream 
than  the  rose-leaf  in  them. 

“  And  you  arc  poor  Jack’s  little  g’'~l !  ”  said 
a  kind,  frank,  cheery  voiec,  and  Grace,  lifting 
up  her  shv  blue  eyes,  saw  standing  before  her  a 
medium-sized,  not  particularly  haiulsoiue,  but 
square-built,  powerful-looking  man,  with  a 
bronzcil,  genial  face,  and  a  pleasant  smile, 
showing  a  row  of  small,  square  teeth  like  ivory 
liencath  the  tawny  gold  of  his  bushy  beard. 
Then  Grace  was  no  longer  afraid.  With  the  in¬ 
stinctive  trust  of  a  child,  or  an  nniiiual,  she 
went  straight  up  to  her  guardian,  and  laid  lioth 
her  bauds  on  one  of  his  broad,  outstretched 
palms.  Tliey  were  friends  from  that  moment, 
to  Aunt  Maria’s  unfeigned  surprise,  and  maid 
Jane’s  secret  disapfirobation. 

“  Miss  Grace  need  not  have  bccn,afraid  or 
silly,”  she  said,  when  discussing  the  subject  in 
th'.‘  sanctuary  of  the  housekeeper’s  room  ;  “  but 
she  might  have  been  content  with  one  hand,  I 
think,  and  him  a  gentleman  os  she  had  never 
set  eyes  on  Iwfore  !  ” 

If  Jack  Allen’s  daughter  had  studied  under 
the  cleverest  and  most  nisdc  of  instructresses, 
slie  could  have  done  nothing  wiser,  so  far  as  her 
guardian  was  concerned,  than  what  she  did 
when  she  frankly  laid  her  hands  on  his,  and 
claimed  and  accepted  him  os  her  friend.  For 
the  one  besetting  weakness  of  the  strong  man 
in  whose  care  she  had  bwn  left,  was,  tliat  he 
liked  to  be  loved,  and  valued  trust  more  than 
any  tiling  else  in  the  world.  Ho  was  one  of 
those  men  who  arc  what  others  make  them  ;  to 
the  suspicious  an  enemy,  to  the  loving  and 
believing  a  liero,  a  protector,  a  friend.  'I'o 
Grace  Allen,  therefore,  ho  was  resolved  to  be 
henceiorth  her  Ixist  and  truest  protector,  her 
champion,  care-taker,  emphatically  her  friend. 

William  Magnus  was  given  to  making  pets. 
Now  it  was  a  dog,  now  a  horse,  sometimes  a 
child,  sometimes  a  pursuit  ;  and  sometimes  it 
was  a  woman.  His  fancies  generally  varied 
with  c.ach  return  home ;  so  that  Aunt  Maria 
was  not  greatly  surprised  to  see  him  give  tip  all 
his  other  loves,  even  his  pointer  Fan,  and  his 
bay  horse  Cub,  for  his  new  plaything,  poor 
Jack  Allen’s  daughter.  He  devoted  himself  to 
her.  For  her  sake  he  abandoned  certain  savage 
ways,  which  he  had  never  been  known  to 
abandon  until  now.  Hu  wore  a  dress-coat  for 
dinner,  instead  of  a  loose  sack,  more  like  a 
cloak  than  a  coat ;  be  smoked  one  cigar  w  here 
formerly  he  had  smoked  three ;  and  he  came 
into  the  drawing-room  of  an  evening  and 
talked,  instead  of  keeping  in  his  own  peculiar 
den,  where  no  one  but  himself  ever  entered. 
He  became,  indeed,  almost  a  nuisance  from  the 
persistency  with  which  he  hung  about  the 
drawing-room ;  whereas,  in  Ibrmer  times,  ho 
had  been  more  slippery  than  an  ed,  and  as 
difficult  to  catch  as  a  wild  hawk.  Aunt  Maria 
noted  all  these  changes,  but  said  noiliing.  Will 
was  master,  os  she  had  said,  and  she  know  her 
own  interests  too  well  to  oppose  his  iuclinatioiis, 
whatever  they  might  have  been.  And  then 
Grace  was  but  a  nit  lassie  yet,  she  argued  to 
herself ;  and  she  had  uo  rco^n  to  be  afraid. 
And  yet,  why  afraid?  Will  was  his  own  mas¬ 
ter;  anti  if  he  chose  to  fall  in  love  with  Grace, 
and  to  marry  her  ofi-haiid,  who  was  there  to  say 
him  nay,  and  why  should  he  not  ?  Yet  some¬ 
how  the  prospect  did  not  please  Aunt  Maria. 
Fine  fellow,  and  strong  and  hearty  os  Will 
was,  he  was  forty  if  a  day,  while  Grace  was  but 
sixteen  yet,  not  even  that  one  year  rijicr, 
“sweet  seventeen.”  And  though  the  dilicr- 
cnce  might  not  be  very  shocking  now,  yet  it 
would  be  hereafter,  when  the  one  would  be  a 
handsome  woman  of  thirty,  in  the  very  prime 
of  her  life  and  the  full  meridian  of  her  beauty, 
and  the  other  would  be  fifty-four  or  five,  wan¬ 
ing,  if  not  rapidly,  yet  waning  decidedly. 

As  for  Grace,  no  prospective  dilReitltics  came 
to  trouble  her  at  present.  She  was  happy,  and 
quite  content  that  tilings  should  go  on  as  they 
were  now  for  so  long  a  time  as  —  well,  for  ns 
long  as  every  one  else  was  happy.  There  had 
Ixtcn  no  talk  of  Addy,  hccanse  the  lioy  had  not 
written  to  her  again ;  and  Annt  Maiia  had  not 
liked  to  make  mischief ;  so  that  possible  dis¬ 
turbance  was  in  present  alwyance,  and  youth 
having  the  happy  knack  of  trust  and  content¬ 
ment,  the  girl  was  perfectly  well  satisfied  with 
her  lot  as  it  was ;  and  if  ever  she  thought  of 
the  future  at  all,  it  was  only  ns  a  vague  dream 
of  soms  very  wonderful  happiness  in  whicli 
Addy  shared,  and  to  which  she  gave  no  name. 
So  the  lime  passed  on,  and  the  spring  melted 
into  the  summer,  and  the  summer  ripened  into 
the  autumn,  and  then  Grace  began  to  think 
that  Addy’s  next  letter  wtis  long  in  coming, 
and  that  she  wished  he  would  write  to  her 
again. 

And  lior  wishes  bore  fruit ;  for  not  long  after 
she  had  In'gun  to  cry  a  little  of  nights  to  hcrselt 
the  ]iost  brought  her,  one  d.ay,  at  breakfast,  a 
letter  ill  the  same  broad,  bold  handwriting  ns 
b.'forc ;  and  Aunt  Maria’s  work  was  cut  out  for 
her. 

“  Aha,  missy  1  ”  cried  'William  Magnus, 
watching  her  vivid  hlu<h  with  an  cxprcs.-ion  on 
his  face  not  ( asy  to  read.  And  tin  n  lie  asked, 
as  Aunt  Mari.i  had  asked  b.'fore,  “  Who’s  your 
corresjKindent  ?  ” 

“  Addy,”  answered  Grace. 

“  Addy  ?  And  who’s  Addy  ?  ”  laughing  a 
little  griinly. 

“Addy  Cayley,”  returned  Grace,  with  the 
feeling  that  all  this  Lad  been  gone  through 
b-  fore. 

“  Oh  yes,  Will,”  chimed  in  Aunt  Maria ; 
“  that  is  a  tiling  I  wanted  to  tell  you  of,  but  I 
have  bad  uo  opportunity  until  now.  l)o  you 


apjiTOve  of  this  young  lad’s  writing  to  Grace  ?  ” 

“  I  must  first  know  all  about  him  and  what 
it  means,”  said  Wiliam  with  a  grave  look. 

“  Come  here,  my  little  girl,  and  tell  me  who  is 
this  Addy  Cayley  of  yours  ?  and  why  docs  he 
write  to  you  ?  and  what  docs  he  say  ?  ” 

He  held  out  his  h.aiid,  but  Grace,  instead  of 
running  up  to  him,  as  she  would  have  done  un¬ 
der  any  other  circuinstanecs  on  such  an  appeal, 
liiiug  her  head  a  little  lower,  and  remained  mo¬ 
tionless.  She  (lid  not  want  to  show  Addy’s 
letter.  It  had  been  a  long  time  coming,  but 
now  that  it  had  come  it  was  very  sweet  and  very 
tender,  and  it  said  one  or  two  things  which, 
child  as  Grace  was,  she  was  not  too  young  to 
understand  ;  and  then  at  the  end  it  slid  in,  by 
way  ot  key-note  to  the  whole,  “  I  think  I  can 
trust  you,  Grace,  to  believe  in  me,  even  if  you 
have  to  wait  a  long  time  licfore  I  have  made 
my  fortune.  But  you  know  I  shall  make  it 
some  day,  and  I  tliiiik  you  know,  loo,  who  it  is 
that  I  would  ask  to  share  it,  or  rather  who  it  is 
that  I  would  give  it  all  to.  If  you  arc  in  doubt, 
look  in  the  glass,  and  it  will  tell  you.” 

So  this  was  what  Groce  did  not  want  to  show, 
all  in  a  maze  and  tremor  of  trouble  and  delight 
as  she  was ;  and  this  was  why  she  sat  in  her 
chair,  and  hung  down  her  head,  instead  of 
running  up  to  her  guardian  os  else  she  would 
have  done. 

“  Will  you  not  come  to  me,  Grace?”  asked 
'Will,  in  a  tone  jx  rhaps  more  pained  than  se¬ 
vere,  but  both  together. 

The  girl  rose  slowly,  and  went  forward  with 
childlike  reluctance ;  but  though  she  went  on 
this  second  appeal,  she  halted  before  she  had 
got  quite  close  to  her  friend.  He  put  out  his 
hand,  and  drciv  her  up  to  his  knee;  lor,  with  a 
magisterial  kind  of  insliuct,  ho  was  sitting  all 
this  time. 

“  Come,  look  up,  lonny  one,”  ho  said,  kind- 
Iv,  putting  his  large  hand  under  her  cliin,  and 
lifting  her  face.  “  I  do  not  like  to  see  you  so 
downcast  as  this,  and  for  no  reason.  'lell  me 
all  about  this  A(ldy  Cayley  of  yours.  You  are 
wise  enough  to  know,  little  girl,  tliat,  as  your 
guardian,  I  am  entitled  to  know.” 

“  Tliere  is  nothing  to  tell,”  said  Grace,  part 
shy,  part  sullen. 

No  ?  'f  hen  yon  must  let  me  read  his  letter, 
that  I  may  judge  for  myself.” 

“No,  no!”  cried  Gr.ace  vch-montly.  “I 
won’t  let  you  n'ad  the  letter,  Mr.  Magnus.  It 
is  too  bad  of  you  to  ask ;  it  is  too  cruel,  too  hor¬ 
rible  1  Papa  would  not  liave  done  such  atliing, 
and  you  shall  not  read  it!”  On  which  she 
thrust  it  into  her  pocket,  and  crushed  it  rcbel- 
liously  ill  her  hand  in  tlie  depths ;  for,  indeed, 
it  seemed  to  her  at  this  iiioraent,  trembling  with 
love  and  virgin  shame  together,  that  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  sacrilege  to  show  it  —  it 
would  have  been  gross,  improper,  treacherous, 
cverv  thing  most  vile  and  terrible. 

William  Magnus  was  not  n  patient  man. 
There  had  licen  a  time  when,  kind  aud  brave  os 
lie  was,  and  frail  a.s  was  his  op|)onciit,  he  would 
I'.ave  taken  from  her  by  force  what  she  refused 
now  to  Lis  request ;  hut  a  change  had  some¬ 
how  come  over  him  of  late,  and,  without  an¬ 
other  word,  blit  with  a  curious  pallor  on  his 
bronzed  face,  he  rose  from  his  scat  and  left  the 
room,  leaving  Grace  so  far  the  conqueror;  yet 
leaving  her  more  unhappy  than  if  she  had 
yieldid,  as  perhaps  she  ouglit  to  have  done,  and 
had  given  liim  the  confidence  he  had  claimed. 
And  yet  how  could  she  show  Addy’s  letter? 
Y'ou  might  as  well  haveasked  her  to  lay  bare  her 
heart  as  it  beat  in  hi  r  bosom.  She  was  iinhap- 
pv  because  of  her  disobedience,  truly,  aud  yet 
slie  did  not  feel  as  if  she  ought  to  nave  been 
more  tr.ictable.  Addy  and  her  guardian ;  love 
and  duty ;  fidelity  am’l  ob  -dience.  Oh,  wliy  is 
not  the  jiath  made  jilaiiier  for  tender  souls  who 
would  lain  do  right  to  every  one  all  round,  yet 
who,  if  they  are  loyal  to  one,  must  needs  fail 
the  other  1 

“  Grace,  I  am  surprised  at  you,”  said  Aunt 
Maria,  with  vague  displeasure ;  and  she  too  got 
up  and  went  away,  not  caring  to  venture  on  a 

Siiestioii  which  she  wa.s  dimly  conscious  had 
epth  beyond  her  sounding. 

So  Grace  sat  down  and  cried,  feeling  af  if  her 
fairy  pnlacc  had  suddenly  melted  away,  and 
h.ad  left  her  standing  in  the  midst  of  ruins. 
And  yet  had  not  Addy  said  he  loved  her?  and 
was  she  not  bidden  to  wait?  And  wait  she 
would,  though  she  had  to  wait  in  sorrow  and 
tribulation,  and  with  only  ruins  for  her  soul’s 
habitation  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Meanwhile 
Will  Magnus  wandeicd  about  the  garden,  per¬ 
plexed,  disappointed,  angry,  and  most  niisera- 
tilc.  Yes,  most  miserable.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  no  one  in  tliis  wide  world  oi  stifiering  was 
so  wretched  os  he  was  at  this  moment.  He  had 
known  full  well  the  truth  of  his  own  heart,  but 
he  had  resolutely  shut  his  eves  to  the  state  of 
his  feelings  and  the  hostile  chanies  of  the 
future ;  and  now  he  had  to  pay  lor  his  blind- 
iiesi.  Yet  she  was  such  a  child  I  lie  could  not 
have  acted  difierently.  How  could  he,  a  man 
of  forty  with  the  silver  beginning  to  spread  over 
Ids  gold,  how  could  he  make  love  to  a  child  not 
yet  oeventeen,  and  his  own  ward  ?  And  yet  he 
loved  her ;  better  than  his  own  life,  better  than 
his  past  —  titan  his  dignity  —  if  not  bettor  than 
his  nonor.  And  she,  whom  all  this  time  he  had 
thought  a  mere  lit  of  wax  wliieh  he  was 
moulding  to  his  (Ic.-irc;  she  whom ’he  fondly 
lioped  he  was  leading,  as  yet  iinconciously,  to 
love  him,  so  thnt  when  she  was  a  womau  and 
able  to  eliooso  she  would  choose  Iiini  ol  her  own 
freewill  —  his  child-love,  his  delight,  his  darl¬ 
ing,  she  had  already  given  her  heart  away ;  and 
what  he  thought  he  held  safe  in  his  own  hiuidi 
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proved  to  bo  the  mere  outside  appearance,  no 
more  I  And  now  what  could  he  do  1  Play  the 
tyrant,  and  forbid  her  voung  lover  ever  to 
think  of  her  again  1  or  bo  magnanimous  and 
give  up  his  treasure  to  the  earlier  claimant? 
Yet  why  should  ho  1  She  had  shown  no  feeling 
for  him ;  she  must  have  known  what  ho  snll'er- 
ed ;  and  she  had  placed  no  trust  in  him.  And 
at  this  thought  his  pger  began  to  rise.  She 
had  placed  no  trust  in  him,  he  who  of  all  men 
prized  and  desired  confidence.  Why,  then, 
should  he  show  her  kindness  ?  And  was  it  not 
his  duty  to  look  into  this  matter  narrowly,  and 
to  forbicl  it  absolutely,  unconditionally,  at  least 
for  the  present,  no  matter  who  this  young 
scoundrel  might  be?  He  was  a  scoundrel; 
Will  Magnus  made  sure  of  that  beforehand, 
else  he  wonld  not  have  written  to  her,  child  as 
she  was,  without  first  asking  permission  of  her 
uardians  and  care-takers.  Yes,  the  sense  of 
uty  cleared  olT  his  perplexities ;  he  would  for¬ 
bid  the  whole  atlair. 

So,  armed  with  this  resolution,  he  turned 
hack  to  the  house,  and  entered  the  dining-room 
as  he  had  left  it,  W  the  window. 

Here  he  found  Grace  sitting  alone  among  the 
dibrit  of  the  breakfast,  looking,  in  his  eyes, 
more  like  the  picture  of  a  naughty  child  sulking 
fora  toy,  than  the  dignified  presentment  of  a 
woman,  resolute  to  accept  all  manner  of  evil  for 
love’s  sake. 

“Grace,”  said  Mr.  Magnus  sternly.  She 
looked  up  and  read  her  doom.  “  1  asked  you 
just  now  to  tell  me  who  this  young  man  is,  to 
give  me  your  confidence,  to  make  me  your  friend ; 
you  refused ;  and  now  I  ask  no  more.  I  want 
to  know  nothing ;  for  whatever  you  were  to  tell 
me  would  not  change  my  decision  a  hair’s- 
breadth;  I  positively,  and  with  my  whole  au¬ 
thority,  forbid  any  correspondence,  any  commu¬ 
nication  between  you  and  this  young  fellow ;  at 
least  while  you  arc  under  my  control.  So  now 
yon  understand.  If  you  disobey  me,  I  will 
make  you  a  ward  in  chancery ;  where  this  pre¬ 
cious  scamp  of  yours  will  find  matters  even  a 
little  harder  on  him  than  1  can  make  them.  No 
remonstrances,”  as  Grace  was  about  to  speak. 

"  You  had  your  opportunity ;  you  n^lected  it; 
and  now  you  must  abide  by  your  own  choice  of 
action.  Aline  is  made :  and  nothing  that  you 
could  say  will  alter  my  decision.” 

Saying  which  he  again  lcfttheroom;and  before 
the  evening  had  come  he  had  left  the  house,  for 
two  years’  travel  in  the  wilds  of  Abyssinia,  giv¬ 
ing  Aunt  Maria  strict  orders  what  to  do  and 
what  to  forbid,  should  Grace  prove  disobedient, 
or  young  Addy  Cayley  troublesome. 

But  Grace  was  a  good  girl  in  her  own  way. 
If  she  was  rebellious  in  her  fidelity  she  was  not 
disobedient  in  act,  and  ns  her  guardian  had  for¬ 
bidden  her  to  write,  so  that  she  was  unable  to 
do  so  openly,  she  scorned  to  have  recourse  to 
any  mean  deception;  so  simply  held  on  and 
trusted,  and  hoped  that  Addy  would  hold  on 
and  mist  too.  But  it  was  weary  work ;  and  by 
the  time  the  winter  had  fairly  come,  the  sus¬ 
pense  and  sorrow  in  which  she  lived  had  begun 
to  tell  upon  her  sadly,  and  the  rose-leaves  were 
fast  fading  from  her  face,  leaving  her  so  pinch¬ 
ed,  pale,  distressed,  that  Aunt  Maria’s  kind 
heart  bled  for  her,  and  she  even  ventured  once 
on  a  half-hesitating  petition  to  her  ne])hcw,  for 
leave  to  relax  the  severity  of  her  jailership. 

With  poor  Addy  the  case  was  almost  as  bad. 
No  reply  coming  to  his  letter  he  tortured  him¬ 
self  with  fears  that  Grace  had  taken  it  ill,  held 
it  presumptuous,  and  by  her  silence  wished  him 
to  understand  that  he  hod  no  chance,  no  hope. 
The  fever  into  which  his  perplexity  threw  him 
nearly  cost  the  poor  lad  ms  life;  but  he  rallied 
air®’"  after  a  severe  fight,  and  turned  to  his 
work  again,  resolute  if  sad,  with  no  cowardly 
despair  or  despondency,  for  if  hope  and  love  and 
poetry  were  gone,  he  had  at  least  work,  fttme, 
and  ambition  still  left. 

Meanwhile  Grace  faded  steadily  away,  till  by 
the  spring-time  she  looked  more  tike  dying  than 
living.  But  she  never  complained,  she  simp¬ 
ly  wept  and  fretted,  and  could  not  cat,  and 
grew  weaker  and  thinner  and  paler;  hut  she 
aid  not  disobey  her  guardian’s  commands, 
and  she  did-not  cease  to  love  and  long  for  Addy. 

Suddenly  Will  Magnus  came  home ;  no  one 
knew  why,  and  even  he  himself  would  have  been 
troubled  to  give  a  reason  intelligible  to  any  one. 
But  impelled  by  the  restless  dissatisfactiou'  that 
had  taken  possession  of  him  ever  since  ids  out¬ 
break  with  Groce,  he  came  back  one  day,  as  if 
he  had  dropped  from  the  skies,  and  nearly  killed 
his  fragile  ward  by  the  suddenness  of  his  arrival. 
She  was  lying  on  the  sofa  drawn  up  in  the  bay 
of  the  window,  half  dozing  from  mere  weakness, 
when  all  at  once  she  became  conscious  of  some 
one  looking  at  her.  She  opened  her  lart'c  blue 
eyes  with  a  start  and  a  cry ;  and  the  next  instant 
was  lying  in  a  dead  faint  in  her  guanlian’s 
arms,  who,  for  a  long  time,  sobbing  bitterly, 
strong  man  as  he  was,  hung  over  what  he 
thoui^t  to  he  the  corpse  of  the  sweet  child  he 
had  lulled.  But  she  was  restored  before  it  was 
too  late;  and,  after  infinite  pains  and ditliculty, 
once  more  looked  out  into  the  glad  life  of  earth. 

Will  was  kneeling  by  her,  holding  her  hands 
in  his,  when  she  finally  recovered ;  careless  of 
what  Aunt  Maria,  of  what  Jane  the  maid,  of 
what  the  doctor  might  think,  kissing  those  pale, 
wasted  little  fingers,  while  his  hot  tears  fell  over 
them.  Grace  opened  her  eyes  npon  him. 
Feebly  raising  herself  from  the  pillow,  she 
slid  one  arm  round  his  neck,  and  caressing¬ 
ly  laid  her  cheek  on  hb. 

"Guardy  dear,”  she  whispered,  pntting  up 
her  other  hand  to  his  face>  "  send  Aady  to  me^ 
im  see  hhn  again  I  Oh,  lot  me  see  Um 


again!”  and  then  she  fell  back  and  fainted 
again. 

But  she  had  conquered.  It  was  a  struggle 
anil  a  pain  ;  but  then  life  itself  is  but  a  struggle 
and  a  pain  all  through  I  Will  felt  the  inno¬ 
cent  ingratitude  of  the  girl,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  thing  else.  Hero  was  he  bn»King  his  heart 
over  her,  and  the  first  use  she  made  of  her  re¬ 
stored  life  was  to  beseech  him  for  his  rival  I 
However,  it  had  to  he  done.  It  was  not  in  him 
to  resist  such  an  appeal,  made  so  tenderly,  so 
confidingly,  with  such  an  abandonment  of  self- 
restriunt,  such  a  childlike  trust  in  his  goodness, 
appealing  from  him  to  himself.  It  had  to  be 
done;  and  it  was  done;  and  when  the  two 
young  pi'ople  were  honestly  and  openly  engaged, 
for  all  that  Addy  was  but  the  son  of  a  color- 
sergeant,  then  Will  Magnus  again,  and  for  the 
last  time,  left  home. 

Not  many  months  after,  the  consul  at  Z.anzi- 
bar  wrote  to  Aunt  Maria  a  sad,  if  brief,  account 
of  how  her  nephew  had  died  of  fever  almost  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  arrival  in  the  country ;  and 
how,  with  his  last  breath,  he  had  sent  his  love 
to  “  Grace  Allen,”  and  his  dying  prayers  for 
her  happiness. 

So  the  strong  bore  the  burden  that  the  weak¬ 
er  might  be  spared ;  and  the  man  went  dotvn  in 
the  noonday  of  his  power,  that  the  younger 
lives  might  blossom  and  brighten  in  his  stead. 


SEDAN  RE-VISITED. 

There  was  a  dramatic  fitness  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  made  Sedan  the  scene  of  a 
national  catastrophe.  The  town  is  not  without 
its  attractions;  there  is  wood  and  hill  and 
water;  and  yet  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  place 
that  could  be  more  depressing  on  occasion.  The 
forbidding  old  houses  are  crowded  up  in  narrow 
streets  in  one  corner  of  the  fortified  enceinte; 
and,  for  the  rest,  the  river  goes  winding  about, 
forming  sloppy  islands  in  plashy  meadows; 
runni  ifr  through  worm-eaten  mill-leads  or  turn¬ 
ing  dilapidated  water-wheels.  Go  which  way 
you  will  in  wet  weather,  you  see  the  rambling 
rain  splashing  up  from  some  bit  of  back-water 
or  dank  pool,  or  yon  listen  to  the  dreary  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  ceaseless  drip,  drip,  from  the 
gables  to  the  gutters.  Go  anywhere  where  you 
can  raise  yonr  eyes  from  the  dull  town  to  the  am¬ 
phitheatre  of  the  nothern  heights,  and  your 
vision  is  bounded  by  the  black  forests  of  the 
Ardennes  thrown  out  from  the  background  of 
the  leaden  sky.  We  do  not  say  it  always  rains 
at  Sedan,  althongh  it  looks  ns  if  it  ought  to, 
and  we  are  net  concerned  to  deny  tbai  the  dull, 
stern  landscape  may  relax  into  smiles  npon 
occasion. 

Round  Sedan  arc  some  half-dozen  command¬ 
ing  points  from  which  you  can  embrace  at  a 
glance  the  leading  objects  that  illustrate  the 
events  of  the  campaign.  No  one  of  these 
points  show  things  oetter  than  the  historical 
Chutoau  of  Bellevue,  to  which  you  find  your 
way  naturally.  Under  its  hill  and  between  the 
everlasting  poplars  runs  the  road  to  Donchcry. 
Full  in  front  of  the  windows  rise  the  buildings 
of  Sedan  —  more  than  one  huge  barrack  among 
them — girt  too  closely  by  vcncrable-loo’ 'ng 
works.  There  is  the  citadel,  from  which  they 
hung  out  the  dingy  napkin  that  Due  rot  tells  us 
he  took  for  the  flag  of  the  ambulances  with  the 
red  cross  washed  out.  Behind  are  those  dark 
forests  we  spoke  of,  roamed  and  ravaged  in 
Quentin  Durward’s  time  by  the  savage  William 
dela  Mark,  the  terrible  “  Boar  of  the  Ardennes,” 
sprung,  03  King  Louis  tells  ns,  from  the  old 
princes  of  Sedan.  And  throngh  the  trees,  far 
away  to  the  right,  you  see  over  the  long,  low 
stretch  of  water-meadow  the  nev/  roofs  of  Ba- 
zei.lcs  glancing  in  a  flicker  of  watery  sun.  No 
church  tower  is  visible,  and  many  of  the  houses 
have  been  left  gutted  and  roofless  in  memoriam 
of  the  most  sensational  episode  of  the  war.  It 
is  marvellous,  among  a  nation  like  the  French, 
how  rapidly  professional  show  people  arc  turned 
out  of  raw  material.  The  raiddlc-ag>:Ml  female 
who  acts  chatelaine  to  the  Chfttean  of  Bellevue 
is  already  a  thorough  mistress  of  all  the  infor¬ 
mation,  political,  strategical,  social,  with  which 
the  field  of  her  vision  is  pregnant.  She  ma¬ 
noeuvres  the  German  armies  for  your  unprofes¬ 
sional  benefit  as  creditably  as  Moltke  coald,'and 
criticises  with  much  native  acumen  the  hard 
conditions  of  the  capitulation  and  the  disastrous 
mismanagement  that  preluded  it.  She  has 
much  to  say  of  the  last  days  of  October  and 
the  first  of  September,  but,  as  may  be  supposed, 
she  is  most  at  home  in  the  dfitouemetU  of  the 
catastrophe.  She  assisted  —  from  a  distance  — 
at  the  interview  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
King,  on  the  grand  stair-case  outside.  Her  do¬ 
mestic  duties  embraced  the  arrangement  of 
Napoleon’s  sleeping  chamber,  and  if  she  was 
not  actually  called  in  to  witness  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  at  least  she  made  her  way  to  the 
room  immediately  after  that  event,  and  adjusted 
the  table-cloth.  Seriously,  she  is  an  cxeoi^ing- 
ly  intelligent  woman,  and  tells  a  verv  probable 
and  intelligible  story,  'rhey  confd  not  rob 
her  of  the  ossociation-s,  but  it  is  hard,  as 
she  complains,  that  they  have  stripped  the 
Ch&tcau  of  every  stick  and  shred  of  rarnitnre. 
'The  bed  the  French  Emperor  slept  in,  the  table  he 
signed  npon,  have  taken  the  road  to  Gennany, 
with  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  milliards,  and  the 
clocks,  she  says ;  and  consequently  she  is  very 
bitter  against  the  Germans.  That  partly  ac¬ 
counts,  perhaps,  for  her  being  so  little  in  chari¬ 
ty  with  her  neighbor,  the  rival  show-woman, 
who  was  the  la»y  tenant  of  the  famous  cot¬ 
tage  M  the  Doni^eiy  road.  From  the  Ofafttean 


windows  yon  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  humble 
cottage  standing  in  the  poplars,  some  little  way 
on  this  side  of  the  villa;^.  You  ask  by  way  of 
conversation  if  its  occupants  have  not  carefully 
preserved  the  chair  hallowed  by  Imperial  mis- 
tbrtunc.  Your  guide  replies  so  significantly, 

“  she  believes  they  say  so,”  that  in  common 
civility  you  arc  compelled  to  beg  her  to  explain  ; 
which  she  docs  volubly  to  the  effect  that  the 
woman  down  there  makes,  she  believes,  a  regu¬ 
lar  commerce  of  chairs.  Of  that  “  the  woman 
down  there”  volunteers  an  indignant  denial 
when  you  make  her  acquaintance  twenty  min¬ 
utes  later.  There  are  the  identical  chairs ;  the 
one  occupied  by  his  Imperial  Highness,  the 
other  honored  by  the  German  Chancellor.  It 
is  true  a  German  oflicer  had  laid  rapacious 
hands  on  them,  ofl'ering  her  at  the  same  time 
something  less  than  their  prime  cost,  and  ten¬ 
dering  German  money.  But  when  she  had 
flown  npon  her  goods,  he  had  yielded  with  in¬ 
different  grace  to  a  sense  of  shame  and  honesty. 
Presently  she  owns  that  from  simple  motives  of 
prudence  she  concealed  the  real  ones  for  a  time, 
and  substituted  others.  To  combat  German  force 
she  condescended  to  craft;  but  she  opposed 
flat  refusals  to  the  magnificent  tenders  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  gold,  although  there  her  virtue 
must  have  Sjen  sorely  tried.  In  fine,  there  are 
the  chairs,  and  the  number  of  curious  visitors 
they  draw  points  another  moral  of  the  ma;  "m 
tKat  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  And  there 
above  the  chimney-piece,  carefully  framed,  arc 
the  four  napoleons  the  Emperor  gave  her  —  so 
prolific  of  francs  that,  literally  locked  up  as 
they  are,  they  may  be  said  to  be  invested  at 
higher  interest  than  any  equal  sum  1 1  the  world. 
Below  them  stands  the  tumbler  from  which  the 
Prince  of  Moskowa  condescended  to  quench 
his  thirst.  When  the  Imperial  aide-de-camp 
presented  himg'lf,  it  was  our  friend  who  ush¬ 
ered  him  up  stairs.  The  door  is  thrown  open, 
and  behold  —  the  late  Master  of  France  and 
the  vanished  legions,  his  head  sunk  on  his  arms, 
his  arms  stretched  out  upon  the  table.  The  show- 
woman  drops  into  the  very  chair,  and  does  the 
attitude  of  hopeless  despondency  to  a  miracle ; 
if  it  Is  not  a  copy  from  the  life,  it  ought  to  be. 
She  is  fluent  on  all  that  passed  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Count  Chancellor  out-of-doors; 
but,  so  far  as  that  came  under  the  cognizance 
of  spectators,  has  it  not  b*_H:n  publish^  to  all 
the  world  through  the  medium  of  the  illustrated 
press  ?  Une  triste  guerre  b  her  comment  as  we 
take  leave  of  her.  So  it  was ;  but  it  is  much 
to  her  credit  if  she  thinks  so.  It  is  not  every 
peasant  who  has  the  luck  to  see  an  Em]iirc  ex¬ 
plode  under  her  roof  and  leave  her  hearth  unin¬ 
jured  ;  while  all  the  world  crowds  to  the  scene 
of  the  catastrophe  in  a  steady  after-rain  of  francs. 


Tun  FiiExcn  Trasslatob  of  Poe.  — 
Baudelaire  was  the  son  of  a  retired  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  a  man  of  intelligence,  who  died 
while  the  poet  of  the  Fleurt  du  Mai  was  yet 
young.  Baudelaire’s  mother,  on  the  death 
of  her  fiist  husband,  manied  Gen.  Anpick ; 
who  was  subsequently  Ambassador  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Baudelaire  apparently  showed 
no  signs  of  talent  in  his  youth.  He  passed 
hb  cxamin-itioi  for  the  degree  of  bachelier  dis 
Itttres  «ith  uiflicclty,  and  was,  indeed,  allowed 
hi«  degree  as  a  niaitcr  more  of  favor  than  of 
right.  Nevertheless,  Baudelaire  showed  an 
inclination  to  follow  a  litcraiy  career,  much  to 
the  distaste  of  hb  relatives  —  who,  to  cure  him 
of  hb  propensities,  sent  him  on  a  voyage  to 
India,  in  tue  course  of  which  he  vbited  Alauri- 
tius,  Mailagascar,  and  Ceylon.  In  Baude¬ 
laire’s  verse  are  to  be  found  traces  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  received  from  such  vovage  —  the 
splendor  of  a  tropical  sky,  the  brilliance  and 
exuberance  of  the  vegetation,  the  dusky  forms 
and  the  picturesque  robes  of  the  Indian  races. 
On  hb  return  home  be  had  passed  hb  minority, 
and  consequently  came  into  possession  of  the 
fortune  he  derived  from  his  father.  He  sought 
immediately  for  the  society  of  men  of  letters 
and  artists,  and  having  rapidly  got  rid  of  hb 
fortune,  he  took  to  literature  as  a  profession, 
'rhe  poems  of  the  Fleurs  du  Mol  were  hb  earli¬ 
est  production ;  some  of  them  became  knoivn 
to  hb  friends,  and  gave  him  a  reputation  for 
originality  in  hb  own  circle  twelve  years  before 
they  were  brought  before  the  public.  Thtae 
singular  poems  naturally  gain  a  pgcat  signifi¬ 
cance  when  we  learn  something  of  the  tone  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  and  of  the  habits  of 
life  of  Baudelaire  at  the  time  of  their  pro¬ 
duction.  Both  those  who  knew  him  and  admired 
him,  and  those  who  knew  him  and  did  not 
admire  him,  eoncur  in  agreeing  that  he  aimed 
at  being,  and  was,  an  eminently  eccentric 
character.  The  cut  of  his  dress,  the  choice  of 
lib  ftiraiture,  his  habits  of  life,  hb  literary 
opinions,  Lis  preference  for  painted  ladies  and 
for  the  artificial  in  every  form, — all  were 
strange  in  the  extreme.  As  for  bis  scsihetie 
training  and  opinions,  it  has  been  seen  that  hb 
college  career  places  him  much  below  the  ordi¬ 
nary  level  of  culture  which  literary  men  usually 
attain  ;  a  circumstance  sutlicient  to  prove  that 
every  thing  in  the  way  of  tradition  bad  a  weak 
attraction  for  him.  The  best  models  of  the 
best  ages  of  literature  seemed  for  this  original 
genius  to  possess  no  charm,  and  he  professed  to 
admire  the  style  of  dicadence  in  all  ages ;  the 
artificial  he  expressly  ranked  above  the  natural, 
both  in  conversation  and  in  hb  critical  writings. 
For  Theophile  Gautier  and  Victor  Hugo 
he  had  admiration ;  bnt  the  great  idol  of  hu 
literary  worship  was  Edgar  Poe  1  He  dctcr- 
mhied  to  transm  all  die^rb  of  the  Ameri¬ 


can  author,  and  took  four  years  to  nnipare  for 
the  work,  which  appeared  in  the  feumetm  of 
the  Pans,  and  was  sulaequently  collertcd  into 
five  volumes,  which  were  uublishMl  by  Michel 
Levy.  It  b  evident,  imieed,  that  there  b  a 
good  deal  of  afiinity  between  the  genius  of 
Baudelaire  and  that  of  Edgv  Poe ;  though, 
in  our  judgment,  Baudelaire  has  written 
nothing  at  iJi  comparable  to  “  The  Raven,” 
and  the  comparison  is  entirely  to  the  advantage 
of  the  strange  and  subtle  genius  of  Poo.  The 
translation,  nowever,  b  one  of  the  best  transla¬ 
tions  in  the  French  langiuige,  and  reads  like  the 
work  of  an  original  writer. 

The  portrait  which  friends  hare  given  of 
Baudelaire  as  a  young  man  b  striking. 
Hb  features  were  fine,  and  finely  finbhed ; 

■  hazel  hrown  eyes,  a  good  forehead,  month,  and 
chin,  itnd  t<etn,  a  graceful  and  slender  neck  — 
all  denoted  a  man  npon  whom  nature  had  set  a 
cenain  stamp  of  cl^ance.  His  manner  of 
dress,  though  singular,  was  always  scrupulous¬ 
ly  cared  for  —  he  even  aflbeted  dandyism,  for 
which  Baudelaire  had  an  immense  respect ; 
the  dandy  being  in  his  eyes  (thry  are  hb  own 
words)  le  roi  du  monde.  To  be  a  dandy-artist, 
and  dandy-literary  man,  was  in  hb  estimation 
to  reach  perfection.  His  manners  were  good ; 
but  he  aimed  at  coldness,  dbliked  geeticuTadon 
and  rapid  speech,  and  put  forth  hb  Satanic 
axioms  about  morals  and  art  with  as  much 
gravity  as  if  he  were  stadng  a  msthemstical 
truth 


Recollectioxs  of  Pagaioxi.  —  He  was 
a  Genoe.se  by  lirth,  having  first  seen  the  light 
Feh.  18,  1784.  As  early  as  the  sixth  year  of 
his  age  he  evinced  so  remarkable  a  talent  for 
the  violin  that  a  teacher  was  found  for  him  in 
the  person  of  Jean  Servetto,  who  b  said  to 
have  been  a  player  of  little  merit.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  could  have  hcen  of  no  moment,  since  he 
remained  under  him  hut  a  very  short  time. 
Giacomo  Costa,  director  of  the  orchestra  and 
first  violin  in  the  principal  churches  in  Genoa, 
was  next  intnisn-d  with  Paganini’s  musical 
education,  and  under  him  he  progressed  rapid¬ 
ly.  At  this  period,  Alexander  R^la  was  justly 
esteemed  the  first  violinbt  in  Italy ;  and  Paga¬ 
nini,  though  yet  but  a  boy,  expres^  the  most 
lively  desire  to  be  placed  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  so  competent  a  teacher.  To 
gratify  thb  wi:^h,  he  went  to  Milan.  But 
already  this  genius,  who  was  destined  to  eflect 
a  rcvolntion  in  his  art,  was  unable  to  submit  to 
the  establbhcd  forms  of  the  schools  which  had 
preceded  him.  Disputes  constantly  arose  b» 
tween  master  and  pupil  concerning  innova¬ 
tions,  which  the  latter  could  only  as  yet  con¬ 
ceive,  without  being  able  to  execute  them  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  which  were  con¬ 
demned  by  the  severe  taste  of  the  former. 
Paganini  soon  abandoned  himself  in  solitude  to 
the  researches  with  which  hb  mind  was  occu¬ 
pied,  and  he  then  formed  the  plan  of  the  studies 
that  arc  known  by  hb  name,  wherein  he  pro¬ 
posed  difficulties  which  even  he  himstdf  could 
not  suniionnt  without  immense  labor.  While, 
however,  immersi-d  in  such  inquiries,  he  sud¬ 
denly  interrupted  them  —  leaving  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  increasing  the  resources  of  the  violin 
to  be  at  a  future  time  considered  —  to  study 
with  the  utmost  seriousness  and  patience  the 
works  of  Corelli,  Vivaldi,  Tartini,  Pagnani 
and  Viotti.  Hb  chief  object  in  doing  this  was 
to  ascertain  the  successive  progress  of  hb  in¬ 
strument.  He  afterwards,  with  the  same  pa¬ 
tience  and  assiduity,  familiarized  himself  with 
the  works  of  the  best  French  violin  authorities. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (A.D.  1805)  he 
entered  the  service  of  Napoleon’s  sbter  Eliza, 
Princess  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  in  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  conconlist  and  chef  tP  orckestre.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  wager,  he  one  night  led  an  opera 
and  played  a  solo  upon  a  violin  having  only 
two  strings  —  the  third  and  fourth.  This  was 
the  origin  of  those  tours  de  force  which  ho  was 
afterwards  in  the  habit  of  making  npon  that 
instrument,  and  which,  in  hb  youth,  as  after¬ 
wards,  he  carried  so  far  as  to  lay  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  charlatanism.  When  the 
Princess  Eliza  became  Grand  Duchess  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  Paganini  followed  her  to  Florence,  where 
he  became  the  object  of  general  admiration, 
which  was  carried  indeed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  have  hcen  termed  little  else  than  fana'icbm. 
Hb  talent  kept  developing  itself  daily  in  new 
forms,  but  he  nad  not  yet  discovered  the  means 
of  regulating  its  exercbe.  In  1810  he  had, 
however,  so  perfected  hb  mcchanbm,  that  he 
gave  for  the  first  time,  at  a  Court  concert,  his 
variations  on  the  fourth  string,  the  extent  of 
whieh  he  had  carried  to  three  octaves  by  means 
of  harmonic  sounds.  This  novelty  had  a  pro¬ 
digious  success,  especially  when  he  made  it 
public  at  a  concert  given  by  himself  at  Parma, 
Aug.  10,  1811.  From  that  date  Paganini’s 
remarkable  career  may  be  said  to  Kive  com¬ 
menced.  Year  after  year  he  went  from  place 
to  place  in  Italy,  and  thence  to  Germany, 
creating  a  ftrorem  most  instances,  but  asten- 
bhment,  at  least,  in  all. 


—  The  first  really  effective  result  of  amateur 
administration  of  quack  medicine  is  rcconled  in 
Iowa,  where  an  incensed  native  killed  his  ad¬ 
versary  with  a  shot-gun  loaded  with  Professor 
Somebody’s  patent  pills. 

—  An  ingenions  Yankee  has  endeavored  to 
introduce  the  pccnliarly  American  instiratioa 
known  as  the  "gift  enterprise”  in  Germany, 
bnt  the  authorities  have  fbiced  him  te  trim  1^ 
own  have  Instead  of  giving  Um  theln. 
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